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CHAPTER V. 
LITTLE GLOo’s VISIT. 


“ Ou, indeed, I will!l’’ said Little Glo’, “just as 
often as you'll please to let me come! Oh, it is so 
nice here. I'll be sure to come just as often as ever 
you will let me!’’ exclaimed the child, most hear- 


tily. 

** That will be as often as ’ee likes,” said the old 
dame. 

Then, assisted by David, she hastily cleared away 
the table, taking the dishes into the ‘‘lean-to’’ be- 
hind the cottage, there to remain until she could 
wash them up after the departure of the visitor, 

Then she set herself to entertain the little lady. 

She showed all the few curiosities of the cottage 
—some strange South Sea shells that had been 
brought home by a sailor ancestor ages before, and 
which now decorated the low wooden chimney shelf, 
then the rusty old gun that had been carried by her 
own grandfather in the Revolationary War; then 
some stuffed birds, some skeletons of strange fish, and 
wer’ odd-looking pebbles picked up from the 


Next she exhibited some of the small treasures of 
her chest of drawers—a curious patchwork quilt 
that had won the prize in a certain agricultural 
=e industrial fair held at St. Inigoes many years 

efore. 

*“‘And did you sew all these little pieces of 
coloured calico and white cotton her with your 
own fingers ?”” Ser“ the child, with interest, 

‘* Yes, dearie, I did.”’ 
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[“ Goop-BrB,”’) 


«Oh, how curious, and how pretty! How I would 
like to do that! We -have got ever and ever so 
many calico and cotton pieces in the scrap-bags at 
home. If I bring some over here, when I come again, 
will you show me how to cut the pieces into leavos, 
and flowers, and things, aud sew them together like 
this?” 

“« Yes, little lass, I will teach ’ee with good will ; 
for I do think it a merit to save up the scraps, and 
turn them to good account, though they do tell me 
that now-a-days quilts are made by masonry, and 
sell cheaper than we could make ’em by hand. ’Ee 
sees, dearie, I used to make ’em to sell; but now I 
can’t get anybody to give me enough to pay for my 
work on ‘em. So now I knit socks and mitteas.” 

we make them by machinery, too,” said the 
child. 

“Yes, and I shouldn’t wonder, and they didn’t 
come to hatch chickens by masonry some of these 
days. Well a-day. Nom sonry stockings can eckill 
my knitting stockings, and that the shop-keeper 
knows, and allus takes ’em from me and pays me 
well in tea and sugar, and whatever I may want, As 
to the quilt-piecing, lass, I’ll teach ’ee with good 
will. ’Ee’s a py 4 of leisure, I’ll warrant, and 
’ee’s well spend it that way in saving the scraps and 
turning ’em to account as in another,” concluded 
the canny old dame, as she folded her prize quilt, 
replaced it, and closed the drawer. 

“Oh, I think it is such pretty and curious work, 
and it is so—economical,” said the little child- 
woman. ‘I shall be so glad tolearn.’’ 

** She likes to learn everything she sees going on,” 
added David, who, with his hands in his pockets 
stool a smiling spectator of the scene. 

“That's right. Larn all ’ee can, little lass. Now 
come wi’ me, and I'll show ’ee the young ducks that 
were hatched yesterday.” 

*““Oh!’’ cried the chid, jumping up in glee, ‘I 
never saw young ducks in all my life! What a nice 
place this is!” 

“What! Don’t they show ’ee the young things 
up by, at the house ?”’ inquired the dame. 
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“No, ma’am ; they never thought of it, I reckon; 
no more did I,” answered the child, as she followed 
her conductress out into the poultry-yard. 

Sie saw the young ducklings that were just out; 
then she saw the little chickens that were a week 
old, and seemed to know as much about life as she 
herself did. Then she was taken through the garden, 
and she saw the strawberry bed and the one cherry 
tree, with its bright red fruit hiding in its green 
leaves, and the crooked apple tree that bore the green 
sweetings which would soon be ripe, and the currant 
bushes along the walk, with the small beds of peas 
and cabbage and corn between them, and then the 
bee-hive and the two white pigs, and Winny, the 
little black and white cow, in her shed. 

Then they went in. 

“Oh! whata nice placo this is! The nicest place 
I ever saw!’’ said the child. 

**’Ke must come often to seo it, if ’ee likes it so 
well,” said the dame, who felt flattered by the child’s 
sincere admiration ; “’ee must come often, but now 
it is getting latei’ the afternoon, and 1 must send 
’eo home to ’ee friends, lest harm come to ee through 
this visit.’’ 

David, who had kept close to the pair all the day, 
now left them to get the boat ready. 

The old dame carefully put on the child’s hat and 
saque, and then threwa shawl over her own head, 
and led the little one down to the water’s edge, 
where David stood in the boat waiting. 

The child threw her arms around the old woman’s 
neck, and kissed'her heartily, many times, thank- 
be, her warmly for the ‘“‘ happy, happy day ’’ she had 

a 


The dame responded cordially. 

David then handed tho little girl into the boat, 
unmoored, and rowed rapidly for the promontory 
landing, which they reached in a few minutes. 

The sun was just setting. 

**Oh, David Lindsay, I have had such a splendid 
time! Oh! Iam so glad I found you!” exclaimed 
little Glo’, as he helped her out of the boat. 

“Oh, so am I! Kverso glad! And I think 
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we ought to thank the Lord!” he added, solemnly. 

“Oh! Iwill, when 1 say my prayers to-night, 
Are you going to study your books this evening, 
David Lindsay ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. What are you going to do?” 

‘Oh, I~I think I will look out some more books 
for you, and then I will hunt out some pretty bright 
pieces of calico trom the scrap-bag, to learn to make 
patchwork quilts, and have them ready against the 
next time I go to see your grandmother.” 

“When will you cowe again? To-morrow ?” 
anxiously inquired the boy, as he leaned on his 
our, 

* Oh, no, not to-morrow; not to see your grand- 
mother, to put her toso much trouble, you know: 
but I will come down here to the landing te see you, 
David Lindsay.” 

**Oh, yes, please do.” 

** Well, good-bye, David Lindsay.” 

‘* Good-bye.” 

“ Heaven bless you, David Lindsay !”” 

** And you too.”’ 

“I won’t forgot to thank Him when I say my 
prayers to-night.” 

** No more will I.”’ 

** Well, good-bye again, David Lindsay.” 

*Good-bye.”’ He did not want to call her Miss de 
ia Vera, much less Miss Gloria; he could not call 
her little Glo’. He felt, without in the least under- 
standing his feelings, that the first style would be too 
cold and stiff, and the last perhaps too familiar, so 
he called her “you,”’ putting all respect in his low 
snd modulated tono. There was much of nature’s 
gentleman in this poor little lad in the ragged straw 
nat. 

Ile waited, hat in hand, until she had turned and 
tripped lightly over the broken sea wall and passed 
out of sight. 

Then he covered his head, sat down in his boat, 
took the oar and reluctantly shoved off from the 
:h re, while she ran home, singing and dancing as 
she went, 

She ran into the house and went direetly to seck 
Sophia, ’ 

* Have they been worried about me, ’Phia?” she 
inquired. 

“ No, honey ; dey’s been too much took up wid 
*spoundin’ an’ *splainin’ ’about yes’day’s fuss to fink 
*bout you, Leastways, mist’ess was ; dough marster 
did ’quire arter you when dey sat down to dinner 
an’ you wa’n’t dere. Say she : 

** * Whey’s de chile ?’ 

** Says she: 

*** Oh, never mind de chile; she’s running Troun’ 
Ge place somew’ere, an ’Phia can give her her dinner 
when she comesiv, Tell me what you meant by—’ 
somefin’ or oder, Lord knows what, honey ; but at it 
dey went, ’spoundin’ and ’splainin’. But whero is 
you been all de live-long day, anyhow, little Glo’ ?”’ 
demanded the woman, 

‘Oh, ’Phia! I have had such a happy, happy 
day,” replied the child, 

And then she told the cook all about her visit, 
adding: 

«“ And granny Lindsay begged me to come ever so 
oiten.” 

‘* Yes, honey; mighty good ob de ole woman. I 
knows her, honey, and has buyed mittens ob her— 
woollen mittens, which she knitted, honey. But you 
musta’t go too often, honey. One fing, you mustn’t 
be too intimit wid peovle ob dat low order ob 
dcciety. Notas Iam sayin’ but dey may be jes as 
good as we is, in de sight ob de Lord, if dey ’haves 
deirselves ; but still, ciety isto be despected, An’ 
anoder fing, honey, is, dey can’t deford it; dey can’t, 
indeed ; dey can’t deford to ’tain a little lady on fry 
chickens an’ sich, werry often.” 

Now the first clause of this speech, concerning 
easte, slipped through the cbild’s ears without 
making the slightest impression; but the second 
clause, about the expense of her visit to the fisher- 
man’s cottage, fixed her attention. 

“Oh, yes, I thought of that; so I told David 
Lindsay I could not go to morrow. ’Phia, you are 
right,” she said, as she ran upstairs. She did not go 
to the sitting-room to interrupt the tete-a-tete of 
her aunt and uncle, but up to the attic to hunt for 
bright pieces in the scrap-bag, singing and dancing 
as she went, 

When she met her relatives at tea that night 
they did not even think of asking her where she had 
been. Thoy seemed to take it for granted that she 
had come in soon after dinner, and had been properly 
attended by ’Phia. 

So the child’s holiday escaped their notice. 

The next morning, Gloria, true to her promise, 
went down to the landing, where she found David 
sitting in the old boat-mending nets, 

His face broke into a smile as he:took off his hat 
and stood up to receive her, 

‘Good morning, David Lindsay. Did you study 


‘sea,’ ” answered the pupil. 


-learn geography. 


husband. 


your book last night?” she inquired, with childish 
frankness. 

**Oh, yes, indeed. And I have brought the geo 
graphy here with me to take a glimpse of itmow and 
then; but it is such a ‘temptation to slight my 
work, that I shall have to leave it at home after 
this,” replied the lad. still standing, hat in hand. 

*Oh, no, don’t you do that, David Lindsay. 
Please don’t. See now, sit down and take up your 
netting and go on with it, and I will sit by you and 
read the lessons out, and ask the questions at the 
——n of the page,so you can tell if you know 
them.” 

** Oh, yes, I shall like that; for then I can do my 
work and learn my lessons at the same time. How 
goo you are to me. What makes you so good to 
mo?’ 


‘* Why,’ she said, opening her blue eyes wide 
and loo«ing at him with surprise, ‘“‘ don’t you know ? 
You are my playmate, and we are going to play 
school,’’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Now give me the book, David Lindsay, and sit 
down and go on with your netting. Now, how far 
had you got ?” she inyuired, wham 
opposite each other in the oldsttegmded boat. 

‘* Tp to ‘ Whatis a cape?” 

‘*Oh, yes. I can find the place, Now, pay atten- 
tion, David Lindsay,” she said, ws he ‘took up one 
book, opencd it, assumed a grave, schedl-ma’am look 
and asked: 

** What is a cape?” 


*** A cape is a point of land pretending into the 


“*Ex-tending into the sea,’ David Lindsay,”cor- 
rected the ‘teacher. ! 

“’EX-tending into the sea,’” ‘emphatically 
amended ‘the pupil. 

“ Thatis right; Now, then, ‘ Wiat ds e)proman-: 
tory?” 


“<A promontory is a high pointf Sandpre—” © 
“ No 7 4 ; 

“aK 

“Wes,” 


“EX—tending into the sea?” 
“That is right, David Linflsay. “You willmoon 


She went on with the lesson, slowly drilling it 
into the bead of the boy, who, with his divided at-, 
tention, was a fair illustration of ‘the “pursuit of 
knowledge under <difficulties.” s 

But before his little teacher left him that day he 
had managed to master the principal divisions of 
land and water, and better than all, he had been in- 
spired with the love and desire of knowledge. 

This was the little lady’s mission to the fisher-lad, 
whom, a few years later, in the desperation of her 
unparalleled extremity, she was to ask to bo her 


Together they went through the First Book in 
Geography, and the First Book in History, and the 
Primary Grammar. 

And in this manner the child not.only advanced 
his pupil-playmate, but refreshed her own memory 
in those studies, which had been too much neglected 
since her arrival at the promontory. 

A pure, sweet, and faithfal affection grew up 
between the two children, such as we have some- 
times seen between tivo little girls or two litfle 
boys; only because neither Gloria nor David had 
any other playmate to divide their attention, their 
innocent affection was all the stronger, deeper, and 
more devoted in its exclusiveness. 

Very often, too, the fisherboy brought an invita- 
tion from his grandmother to the little lady to 
spend a day on the sandhill, which the old dame 
ealled her home. It was always accepted, and 
always Gloria had ‘‘a happy, happy day.” 

She learned of the old cottager to net, to knit, to 
sew, to piece patchwork quilts out of scraps of 
bright calico and white linen, and to plait doormats 
out of strips of brilliant cloth or flannel—arts 
not likely to be of much use tothe West Indian 
heiress—bat she liked to learn them notwithstand- 


- 


ng. 
** Wouldn’t I make « right good little cottage 
irl, after ail, Granny Lindsay?’’ she once asked 
_ old friend, in her childish love of approbation. + 
““*Be would, my darling,” said the old dame, 
tenderly. “ ’Ee would make a helpful, loving little, 
lass by the cottage fire, or @ gracious, benign; 
princess ina palace, The world’s breadth of sun-| 
shine is for ‘ee, my flower, from the cottage to the) 
palace.” | 
“IT saw some palaces in Havana, but I would} 
rather have a cottage just like this. Oh, I think) 
a cottage is so nice and cosy, and so splendid,” ex-) 
claimed the little girl, with childlike exaggeration, | 
and misapplication of words. i 
So the once lonely child found much joy ia her! 


‘they were contadl 


spring bloomed into summer, and summer ripened 
into autumn, and autumn faded.into winter. — 

Then came cold, and frost, and change, a bitter 
change for little Gloria. ‘ 

Her playmate’s work was now the clearing up 
of the fishing Janding, mending boats and oars, and 
putting them away for winter—work that could not 
goon parellel with his studies, which were now 
pursued in the evenings at his own. home. 

Yet Gloria came down late in the afternoon on 
every clear day to hear him say his lessons. He 
told her that this helped him on ‘‘ever so much.” 
And it pleased her. 

One day after sunset, when she had heard her 
pupil’s lesson in 2 very elementary book of astro- 
nomy, and had praised his quick apprehension and 
patient application, and had greatly encouraged 
him, as she always did, she took leave and ran 
home, singing and dancing as she went. oe 

When she reached the house, she found ’Phia at 
the door looking out for her. ho . 

“Oh, for goodness” come in, child,’’ said 
the woman, in ai tone. 

' “ What—what is the matter What has hap- 
smal cried “Gloria, catching terror from the 


her. 

“T@unno, Somefin’ awful! Mistress has been 
goin’ on at'that rate. She done put de debbil in 
marster now, sure! Mind, I tell you, honey, 
dere’ll be murder done here some ob dese days! 
‘Mark my words!’ j 

With a slight scream the terrified child fed from 
this prophetess of evil toward the sitting room, 
where she heard the sound of high words. 

She opened the door and hurried in. 

And this was what she saw : 

Her uncle standing’on the corner of the hearth, 
with his elbow onthe mantel-piece, his head lean- 
ing on his hand, whose fingers were clutched into 


his black hair; his starting black 8 staring 
down upon the floor’; his black brows knitted, his 
teeth ed, his face pallid with suppressed 


passion, a 
Her aunt, with her white dress and yellow hair in 
wild disorder, as if her own desperate hands had 
rent and torn them, was raging up and down the 
floor like a tigress in her cage, pouring forth all the 
gall and venom of her jealous fary, in words that 

might never be forgiven or forgotten. 
‘the child intuitively perceived this, and 


‘feared ‘that the man, stung to madness by the 


woman’s venomed tongue. might be driven to some 
rash act, fatal tothem both. 

She looked, shuddering, from one to the other. 

It was terrible to see so fragile a creature as 
Busebie in the power of such a tremendous passion 
that seemed as if it- must shrivel her frame as a 
cobweb ina flame. But it was more terrible to see 
in Marcel’s whole aspect the chained devil that 
might break loose in destroying frenzy at any mo 


ment. 

Fall of fear and horror, the childcrept trembling 
to the man’s side, put her arms around his waist, 
which she could just reach, looked up piteously in 
his face, and whispered, in her coaxing tone : 

* Unele, uncle, unele.”’ 

“ My little angel,’ he murmured, in’reply,¢s his 
stern, dark face softened and brightened. 

“ Come away from that man this instant, Gloria,’’ 
cried Eusebie, stopping in her wild walk, and stamp- 
ing with fury. “Come away from him, | command 
you. He is not your uncle. You shall not call him 
uncle. Heis a traitorands villain. Come away, 

” 


Tsay. 

The child did not obey: she could not move; she 
was half paralysed by fear and horror, and more 
likely to eink than to stand. 

The man put his arm around her, and drew her 
closer to him. 

The woman stamped with fury. 

Lot my niece go, you caitiff,” she screamed. 

He did not y to fhis, but lifted his head 
and glared at her, while his face darkened and 
har " 
The terrified ehild—terrified for others, not for 
herseli—pressed closely to bim as if, in extremity, 
she would hold him back:-by her own baby strength, 
and meaned, coaxingly: 

“ Unele, uncle, uncle, dear.”’ 

Again his face changed, :he s d towards her, 
and she laid her cheek against his ee 

“ Gome away from that man, or I will tear you 
from him. Heis-not your uncle, Ho is no kin to 
you. Heis nothing to you. No, I thank Heaven 
‘that not.one drop of his false; black blood runs in 
the veinsof anyone belonging to me. I have not 
evenia obild. Ha,ha! -I know the reason. Fiends 
are not permitted to be fathers,” hissed the woman, 
with all the hate and scorn that Satan could aast 
nto her face.and voice. 








‘humble friends, giving and receiving good, ‘while! 


Here the man’s eyes glared so fiercely, while-his 
brow pum eclose tat eo child claaped ‘him in & 
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frantic cluteh, moaning, inarticulately, some words 
of piteous deprecation to restrain him. 

‘* Leave that wretch this instant, command you. 
His contact is infamy. AmInot to be obeyed? 
Ob, then, I will:snatch you from him,” screamed the 
woman in’blind fury,as she sprang toward them ; 
but he was too quick for her. 


He lifted. the half-fainting child in’his .arms.and 


bore her swiftly out of the room. 

“Qh, uncle, she is crazy! Ske does not know 
what she says. Don’t mind her. Don’t go back 
in the room,’’ coaxed the child, as she put up her 
handand stroked and patted his cheek. ‘Uncle, 
dear, don’t go-back in the room! Come with me 
to Granny Lindsay’s cottage, Ob, it is so heavenly 
there.’ 

But now the man paid bui little attention to 
what she said, He pulled the bell-cord violently. 

*Phia ran in to.answer the bell, 

“Take this. child up to her bed-room, and stay 
with her until she goes to sleep,” he said, placing 
the little girl in the strong arms of the coloured 


woman. 

“ Oh, uncle, don’t go back in that room! Don’t, 
or if you do, take me with you!” pleaded the child, 
caressing his.cheek with her hand. st 

“Go, my dear, go to bed. Pandemonium is no 
place for babies, Leave me to deal with that de- 
moniac,” he answered, grimly, as he turned away. 

“Ob, uncle, don’t mind her! She don’t know 
what she says!’ pleaded the child, stretching out 
her hand imploringly towards him. 

But he had re-entered the room and clapped the 
door to behind him. 

Gloria slid from the woman’s arms, sat down on 
the lowest step of the stairs, and bursé into tears, 


“Come to bed, honey. Don’t sit there crying. You |' 


ean’t do no good by dat. ‘You can’t ’vent de. 
debbil from habbin’ his own way dis night,” said 
*Phia. 

* Hush!” exclaimed the child, starting forward 
with staring eyes, as the voices in the closed room 
sunk lowerand became more bitter, intense and 
hissing. 

* Come, come, honey, you must come to bed. 
’Taint right to be:listening, nohow!” expostulated 
Sophia, in virtuous indignation, 

“Oh! I know itis not! I knowitis not! And 
I can’t hear a word they say. I only want to know 
—want to know—On! I am so afraid! I’m so 
afraid, *Phia,”” gasped the child, shuddering from 
head to foot. 

**'Fraid o’ what?” 

“Oh! "fraid of something happening!” panted 
the little gir). 

“You can’t help of What happens, so whai’s the 
use o’ bein’ afeared ?’” 

At that moment the ‘voices in the closed room 
pee both speaking together in violent, clashing 
renzy. 

“Oh, "Phia! Let’s goin! Let’s go inand stand 
between‘them!”’ pleaded the child, springing up, 

*“*Who?—me? No, I thank you, honey! I’m 
plucky enough, but I ain’t gwine to part a wolf and 
a wild cat, dere!” 

“Then I will! ‘I will!” cried the brave child, 
running and flinging herself against the closed door, 
but it was locked fast, and resisted all her efforts, 
while the angry voices within clashed together in 


rage. 

Suddenly one voice arose above the other, with 
the roar‘of an infuriated wild beast. It was her 
uncle’s voice. It cried: 

“Die, then! And end it all!” 

There was a heavy fall and groan. 

With a shriek of horror Gloria arose and fled to 
the negro woman and buried her face in her bosom. 
The next instant the door was suddenly unlocked 
and thrown open, and Marcellus de Crespigney—his 
face haggard, his eyes starting, his hair bristling— 
ran out, toreopen the hall door, and rushed from 
the house out into the winter night. 

“T must go see what’s happened,” hastily mut- 
tered the black woman, ina voice full of awe, as she 
put'the child off her knee and went towards the 
glen tte bbing 

oria, tottering, moaning, sobbi itteously, 
followed ft y 


The long room was ‘silent and almost dark, ‘for 
the-candles had not been called for, and there was 
no light except from the smouldering logs of the 
fire in the open chimney. 

Pallen on # rug before this’ fire lay a form. 

Sophia stooped to look at it, and instantly started 
up in herror, crying out : 

“Lord, have mercy upon ws. He has killed‘her. 
Marster has mardered mist’ess.”’ 

There, ina little ‘pool of ‘her own blood, Jay the 
small, white face of Eusebie, with its eyes wide open 
and glazed. 

She was quite dead, 


— 


CHAPTER VI, 
REMORSE. 


 Finuep with horror, that subdued all outward 
show 6f emotion, the old black woman lifted the 
light form of her mistre:s and bore‘it across tie 


room tothe broad lounge. 


lowed her, shaking as with a ‘hard ague fit. 


*Phia laid the fest-stiffenimg body down on the 
couch and straightened the limbs, and drew ‘the 


white dress down ‘to the small, rigid feet. 


would burst. 


her post, 


She gazed for a moment on the poor,dead face, 
and then tenderly closed the eyes, keeping her 
fingers and thumb lightly pressed om ithe white 


lide, 


outside, tried the lock, and then rapped. 


’Phia went and unlocked the door, holding ita few 


inches apart, to prevent the entrance of the new- 
comer, 


establishment—’Phia, her husband Laban, and cher 
daughter, Lamia. 
My was the latter who had come to answer the 
“ What does yer want, mammy ?” inquired the 
girl, seeing that her mother barred her farther pro- 


gress. 

“You tell your daddy to run here right off. ‘No 
nonsense, now; not to "lay a minute, but to run 
here right off ! Yer hear me, don’t yer ?” 

“Yes,;mammy; but datdy done gone ‘way in de 
boat to Sinnigger’s/ 

“ Whey?” sharply demanded the' woman. 

** To Sinnigger’s, mammy.” 

*¢ What he done gone dere for, when he wanted 
so bad here?” 

‘*-Marster done sent him dere arter de doctor. 
Marster come a rabin’-out:to-de quarter, just now, 
like he gone rip stabin’ mad,an’.say how mist’ess 
wer’ took berry iil; an’ he hauled off daddy down to 
de landin’ to start him-off to Sinnigger’s arter de 
doctor. Is mist’ess.dat bad, sure ’nough ? 

“Hum! ‘Sent arter de doctor,“eh? No use 
send arter dedoctor now. Seta house a fire, an’ 
den run for a gourd o’ water to put it out! 
Dat a blind?” muttered ’Phia. © 

“Is mist’ess so berry bad ?” inquired ‘the girl. 

“So yer daddy’s gone to Sinnigger’s. Whey’s 
yer marster?” 

* Marstet done gone down to'de boat landin’ to 
hutry daddy off, I telled you' before, mammy. But, 
say, is mist’ess bad as all dat‘comes ‘to ?” inquired 
the girl for the third time. 

“Tt.ain’ none o’ your business! You go right 
straight down-de kitchen and put on a kettle ob 
water to heat,” replied the woman, closing the door 
on her daughter. 

“Sent for de doctor. Hum. Dat piece of ’eep- 
tion ain’t'a gwine to do!no good. Lord, lord, did I 
ebber expect to-lib to see dis awful day? Dough.I 
hab offen an’ offen prophesied as-how murder would 
be done in dis forsak, unlawful house, did I ehber 
expect as it would come to pass? He's done it, an’ 
he’ll sure to be hung, an’ den what is to come ob de 
place? 0O-o-m-me,”’ groaned the woman, as she re- 
turned to her post of duty. 

At these dreadful words, the voice of the child, 
that had sunk into low ‘sobs, now arose in ‘wails of 
anguish, 

The next moment the door was thrown open and 
Marcelius de Crespigney harried into the ‘room, 
haggard, ghastly, with distended eyeballs and dis- 
hevelled hair. 

After rapidly glancing around ‘the room, his 
eyes fell upon the form lying on “the lounge, and 
he hurried up to it, breathing hard, as he put the 
questions: 

* Howisshe? Howis she? Better?” 

The appalledywoman silently moved aside and the 
child crouched down upon the floor and made'way 
for him. 

He stooped anxiously over the rigid form, looked 
deeply into the marbleiface and uttered a cry which 
those that ‘heard never forgot in all their after 
lives. 

Then dashiag his hand violently against his fore- 
head, he flung himself down by the couch, and 
dropped his head-upon the cold breast of his wife, 
wailing forth: 

“Dead! Dead! Dead! AndI have'killed her! 
I, a murderer, most accursed !” 





He-was totally -anconscious of the sdbbing- child 


Overcome with grief and terror, ‘the child ‘fol- 


Little Gloria stood by, clasving the woman's | P! . 
skirts, and crying and sobbing:as if her heart |'tions upon his own head. : 


When ’Phia had decently composed the small 
body, she went to the bell. and rang it sharply, then 
she turned the key of the door and ¢ame back:to 


Some one came running swiftly along the passage 


There were but three servants in that reduced 


Hum. | 


at his feet, or the frowning woman that stood with 
folded arms, tike a black Nemesis at his back. He 
had eyes for neither—for nothing but the lifeless 
body before him. 

Gazing on her, pressing his lips to her cold brow 
again and again, he broke iato the most violeut 
lamentations, the most awful self-uccusations. 

Then hiding his headin the folds of ber raiment, 
he groaned aloud and seemed to swoon into silence, 

Agaipr, with an accession of frenzy, he started up 
and vegan striding to and fro, from end to end, of 
the dong room, uttering the most agonised self-re- 
proaches, caliing down the anost horrible maledic- 


This terrible scene went on until at last the weep- 
ing child, her heart half broken »with grief for her 
who was beyond suffering, and for him who still 
suffered, arose from her crouching position aud 
dried ber tears, and tried to still ner sobs, and went 
to the maddened man, as he raged up and down the 
floor, invoking impreecations on his own head. 

She came behind him, pleading in her pitiful 
tones: 

Oh, uncle, do not curse yourself! 
Lord is merciful!” 

Andishe put her little hand out to touch his. 

Then he whirled ‘around upon her like a furious 
wind, his eyes flashing lightuings of frenzy, bis voice 
thundering : 

“ Avaunt! Begone! 
near me!’’ 

The child turned and fled‘and buried her face in 
the lap.of Sophia, who was now seated by'the dea: 
body of her mistress. 

“Let'metake you to bed, little Glo’;” whispered 
the woman, 

* No-no,” sobbed the aggrieved and terrified 
child, “No, no, Iwant to stay near him! I—I 
want to stay near him!” 

Three dreadful-hours passed in this way, with 
little change, 

Sophia sat near the head of the lounge, keeping 
constant watch over the corpse. 

Little Gloria crouched on the floor at her feet, 
‘with her head hidden in the old woman’s lap. 

Marcellus de Grespignoy raged up and down the 
ifloor, breathing maledictions upon himself, or he 
dropped «down before the dead body of his wife, 
uttering awful groaus or lapsing into more awful 
isilence, 

An hour after midnight there came a sound of 
footsteps,-crunchiug through the frozen snow, and 
followed by.analarm onthe iron knocker at the front 
door, which announced the arrival of Dr, Prout, the 
‘| \physician of St. Inigoes. 

De Crespigney, almost exhausted by the long con- 
tinued violence of his emotions, was now calm with 
the calmness of prostration and despair. 

“Nothing ‘serious the matter, 1 hope ?” said the 
cordial ‘voice of the doctor, as he entered the room, 
ushered by Laban, and met by Colonel de Crespigney, 
who advanced to receive him. 

The physician of St. Inigoes was « short, stout, 
round-bodied little old man, with a bald ‘head, a 
smooth face and a cheery face and manner. He was 
always dressed ia speckless ‘black from head to foot: 

“Nothing serious, I hope? Only one of madam’s 
usaal nervous attacks, eh?” he cheerfully demanded, 
as be shook hands with the master of the house. 

** It is her lastattack, sir, She is dead,’’ answered 
De Crespigney, in steatly tones. 

“Dead? Lord bless my soul, I am—I—Dead, do 
you say?” exclaimed the doctor, in surprise and con- 
fusion, 

* Yes, sir, she is: gone. Come and see.” 

“Lord bless my soul, I am very much shocked !’’ 
exclaimed the good little man, as he followed the 
bereaved husband to the lounge on which the bod7 
of the ill-fated wife lay. 

Old’ Phia lifted the white handkerchief that covered 
the whiter face, and then withdrew to give way to 
her master and ‘the doctor, leading the trembling 
child away with her. 

“ How did ‘this happen?” solemnly inquired the 
doctor, a8 he gazed down on the waxen face, with 
the stream of scarlet blood curdied from the corner 
of the mouth down upon the chin and throat, whére 
it lay in a thick cake. 

“Through “me. I killed “her,” answered Do 
Crespigney, in thesame dread monotone in which all 
his answers to the doctor’s quéstions had been made. 

Dr. Prout turned and gazed at him in amazement 
for a moment, and then said grayely and kindly : 

“ My dear friend, ‘this shock*has been too-mach 
for you. Compose yourself. ‘fhis unhappy lady has 
had a fatal hemorrhage of the lungs, such as I feared 
for hera long time past ; suchas I warned you might 
‘be the result of any unusual excitentout,”’ 

“ Just so, you warned me,’yet I sMiisd her,” 
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"be doctor looked at him in a great trouble, then 
replaced the handkerchief over the quiet face of the 
dead, and taking his arm led him to a distant sofa, 
placed him on it, took the seat beside him, and said: 
“* De Orespigney, you must not say such false things 
about yourself. Think what the effect upon other 
minds may be.” 

‘“«'They are not false; they are true. Listen tome, 
Dr. Prout. You know you warned me that excite- 
ment might prove fatal to my unhappy wile.’’ 

“ Yes,” 

‘You know how prone she was to excitement. 
You knew her delicate health and her extreme 
nervous irritability ?”’ 

** 1 knew the weakness of her lungs and the vio- 
lence of her temper. I knew all that, Colonel De 
Crespigney, before you ever saw her face.”” 

* Let that pass,” said Marcel, waving bis hand im- 
patiently. “ You warned me against the danger of 
excitement for her. I was not man enough to heed 
your warning in her behalf. I have been frenzied 
to-night, Dr. Prout. But attend, This evening 1 
irritated her, excited, taunted, maddened, murdered 
‘ber !’” 


“Ob, my dear colonel. Ob, tut, tut, tut!’’ 

**But hearme! I must tell someone, Oh, this 
necessity of confession!—this afternoon a dispute 
arose between us, indeed I know not how—I should 
have calmed, soothed, conciliated her, knowing how 
dapgerous was excitement to that poor, fragile being. 
Bat I did not. When she accused me, I re-crimi- 
pated ; when she reproached me,I retorted. ‘One 
word brought on another,’ as the people say. She 
grew frantic, and knew not what she said, I do 
verily believe. Her worde stung me to frenzy, and, 
forgetting my manhood, I—I—”’ 

Here Marcel de Crespigney’s voice broke, and he 
covered his brow with bis hand and dropped bis 
head upon his breast with a look of unutterable 
shame. 

“You never could have raised your hand against 
your wife, De Crespigney ?” exclaimed the doctor, 
in a harsh voice, and shrinking away from his com- 
pPADION, 

. Up went the fine head, and, wide open with as- 
tonishment at such a question, the splendid eyes, as 
Marcel replied : 

**Who—lI? I raise my hand against that poor, 
little, fragile being ? I raise my hand against any 
woman? I may be a devil, Dr. Prout, but I am not 
a—a— What would you call a man who would strike 
@ woman anyway? I am sure I don’t know.”’ 

‘Pardon me the base thought, De Crespigney. 
It was but a passing thought. Scarcely that, in- 
deed. But what do you mean, then, by your self- 
accusations, my poor friend ?” 

“TI killed her all the same. IfI did not strike 
with my hand, I struck with the poisoned arrow of 
the tongue. Is any serpent’s sting so venomous 
as thetongue? Her tongue had stung me to frenzy. 
She accused me, poor, wrong-headed child that she 
was, she accnsed me of marrying her for money, 
for this miserable, sterile promontory, with its 
ruinous house and wortbless land, I retorted by 
telling her that I bad married her for pity, Yes,” 
cried Marcel, suddenly starting up, and striding to 
and fro with rising excitement, “ yes, villain ! caitiff! 
cur that I was, I told my wife—I told that delicate 
and sensitive creature that I had married her only 
for pity! And worse, far worse than that, I saw her 
pale face grow scarlet at my cruel, shameful words, 
then, white as death, as she sank upon a chair 
and placed her hand upon her chest. I did not 
care. ‘The devil had possession of me,” 

*** You will kill me,’ she gasped. 

*** Die, then, and end it all !’ I answered, brutally, 
for I balf suspected she was acting all this illness. 
But the next instant she fell heavily forward, with 
the blood welling from her throat.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” murmured the doctor, in a 
low tone. 

‘*T remembered what you had warned me to do 
in case of such an emergency. I went and laid her 
down on the rugs quietly, aud then ran out and dis- 
patched a servant for you, In ten minutes I was 
back again at her side, but she was goue.”’ 

‘ I came the very moment that I was summoned, 
but tbe way was iong,” said the doctor. 

** You could havedone no good, as it turned out, 
even if you had been in the house. The fault was 
mine. I killed her! I killed the poor, little, fragile 
woman, whose only fault was to love me too well, 
too jealously, too exactingly, too insanely!” ex- 
claimed De Crespigney, heaping up words as men 
will do under any strong excitement. “ Yes, I killed 
my delicate, sensitive wife! I killed her with cruel, 
shameful, unmanly words. Oh, accursed villain!” 

he cried, smiting his forehead with a violent blow, 
is he strode up and down the room. 





“Dr. Prout went upto him, took his arm and drew 
it within his own, and saying, with the authority of 
a keeper over a madman; 

“Come, De Crespignoy, you must go with me. I 
am going to take you off to bed and give you an 
opiate. You, Laban, there! Lead the way to your 
master’s chamber.” 

Marcel, whose stormy fits of emotion had reduced 
him tothe weakness of infancy, submitted himself 
to be led from the room, preceded by his servant, 

n. 

Then there was left in the apartment of death. with 
the corpse,the old watcher, Sophia, and the child, 
Gloria, who had sobbed herself to sleep with her 
head on the black woman’s lap. 

A few minutes after the doctor had led De Cres- 
pigney away, however, Lamia softly entered the 
room, and whispered : 

“The hot water is ready, mammy.” 

“Yes. Well, now you take this child and carry 
her up to her room, aad undress her without waking 
her, if possible, and put her to bed, But if she do 
wake, you stay with her till she goes to sleep again, 
an’ thea you come down here an’ help me. You 
know what’s happened of by dis time, don’t you ?” 

** Oh, yes; mist’ess hab broke a blood-vessel, an’ 
*deed— 

“Yes! Heaven forgive me! I did fink by de way 
he ran on, as marster had done it hisself! I thanks 
my Lord it wasn’t him, and dere'll be no crowner’s 
"quest, nor hanging! Dere, gal, take de poor dear 
chile, and carry her up to bed. Well, poor mist’ess, 
I hopes de Lord will hab messy on her soul! Any- 
ways, dere won’t be no more quarrelin’ and fightin’ 
and ’fendin’ provin’ and ’spoundiu’ and ’splaining’ 
in de house to drive a body ravin’, ’stracted mad. 
Marster ain’t ’clined to quarrel much hisself ’dout 
someone else to help him,” growled old ’Phia, as she 
lifted the child and laid her, still sleeping, in the 
arms of Lamia, 


(To be Continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
——@—————. 
THE DRAMA. 


AQUARIUM THEATRE. 


Tue problem of the attractiveness of morning 
erformances, where time and place are fitting, has 
een solved favourably by Mr, Robertson, the 

manager at the Westminster Aquarium. The 
evening dramatic representations are to be discon- 
tinued, and we now have a series of morning enter- 
tainments including the higher order of comedy. 
Goldsmith's ‘‘ Goodnatured Man,” and ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,”’ Farqubar’s ‘‘ Beaux Stratagem " and 
“Tnconstant,” and works of this class,are in the 
series, which was opened by ‘‘ Cyril’s Success,’’ cer- 
tainly, with the exception of a work of entirely dif- 
ferent genre, ‘Our Boys,’ the most evenly-written 
and well-constructed of Mr. H. J. Byron’s multi- 
tude of stage-plays. Mr. Charles Warner’s Cyril is 
a careful study, and so is the Major Treherne of Mr. 
F. Macklin. Viscount Glycerine, Mr. Selby, and 
Matthew Pincher, Mr. Friar, are carefully made up, 
and have the truth of reality slightly coloured, as is 
necessary for stage effect. Mr, W. Belford as Fitz- 
Pelham deserved the merry plaudits his performance 
elicited. The reader will remember Maggie Brennan 
in her old role of the Honourable Frederick Fitzboy, 
and may take our word that she is as amusing as 
ever. Mrs. Cuthbert was gracefully played by Miss 
B. Henri, and ‘“Cyril’s Success’ may he safely 
reckoned among the Aquarium Theatre’s successes, 
The performances, which begin at a quarter to three, 
are over in time for a visit to the explosive enter. 
tainment of ‘‘ Zazel,’”” a performance of a character 
whieh, without a pun, is ‘more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Here we have another revival in Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert’s “Palace of Truth.’’ May we venture to hint, 
even toa manager-author of such long experience 
and tact as Mr. Buckstone, that this revival is not “a 
happy thought.” The fantastic “ fairy comedy” has lost 
the freshness and sparkle of novelty, and, like many 
a rechauffee, lacks the zest and piquancy of its first 
serving-up. The refinement, smartness, and delicate 
satire, the verbal prettinesses that charmed as novelty 
sounded small, and trivial, euphuistic, in fact flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. It would be unjust to charge 
these shortcomings on such artists as Mr. Mr. W. 
Herbert (Philamir), Miss Marion Terry (Zeolide), 
Miss Caroline Hill (Mirza), Mr. Everill (Chrysal), 
Miss Annie Lafontaine (Azema), Mr. Howe (Arestceus) 





as it would be to attribute failure to Mr. Buckstone 
himself, or jolly Mrs. Chippendale, who resume their 
original characters. No, the comparative non-suc- 
cess of the “ Palace of Truth”’ has causes which are 
deeper than this, and wo fear that the resuscitation 
of such delicate and frail subtleties as Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s fairy conceit will only prove that the 
butterfly is too ephemeral and tender-lived to bexr 
the galvanic shock of setting its vital action going 
second time, except for a brief spasm of existence. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Mr, Epmunp Fatconer’s Irish drama, “ Peep-o’- 
Day,” has seldom been long absent from the stage 
since its first production at the Lyceum, under tna 
author’s management. It is one of those typical 
pieces, which, standing at the head of a class. seein 
to renew their vitality at each reproduction. The 
lively scene of a “ Pattern Fair,” with the jig trans- 
formed in the twinkling of an eye into a general 
shillelagh scrimmage, with the other striking “‘ sit- 
uations ” of the piece, give it a full claim to the title 
of ‘‘an Adelphi drama,” and are fully appreciated 
by an applaudingaudience. Mr. Falconer reassemed) 
his original character of Barney O'Toole, while Mr. 
M‘Intyre is again the ruffianly Black Muliins, with 
all his old force and picturesque embodiment. Miss 
Edith Stuart is patheticand interesting as Kathleen, 
and Miss Hudspeth gracéful and fascinating as Mary 
Grace. We must not forget to praise the Harry 
Kavanagh of Mr. H. Sinclair, which brings out some 
of the best points of that useful and earnest actor, 
The grouping, scenery, dresses, and machitery are 
sll excellent, thanks to the trained competency of 
the experienced auxiliaries of Mr. Chatterton in 
their several departments, 

Tue Royalty Theatre will be re-opened on Monday 
next, the 30th inst.; the burlesque of ‘‘ Ivanhve ’’ 
will be the initial performance. 

Kesn as Sir Gites Overrkacu.—A correspon- 
dent, unaware that we do not customarily answer 
theatrical questions, aske us “if any of our later .ctors 
have rivalled the elder Kean in Sir Giles Over- 
reach ?”’ We think the following curious extract, 
which we cut from a contemporary newspaper, may 
assist him to form a judgment. “The tempest of 
rage and vengeance swept over the actor’s soul with 
tremendous force, and produced a despair so terrible, 
a torpor so fixed and shocking, that the look which 
accompanied his removal from the stage bore .ot 
the most remote resemblance to anything ever seen, 
except the expression which sometimes rests upon 
the human countenance when a violent death Lis 
imprinted there the image of its final agonics. 
Scream after scream roverberated through the house 
—a stillness broken by the confusion caused by the 
removal of hysterical women ; Lord Byron was seizot 
with a sort of convulsive fit; the pit rose ea masse ; 
all parts of the house followed its example, and as 
hats and handkerchiefs were waved with unpare! 
leled enthusiasm, thunders on thunders of applausy 
resounded through the theatre. But the effect of 
the actor’s intensity was not confined to the 
audience; it had the extraordinary and unprece- 
dented effect of communicating itself to the actors 
themselves, Mrs. Glover, an actress who, frow her 
powerful intellect and long experience, might have 
been supposed proof against any species of dramatic 
illusion, fainted outright on the stage; Mrs. Horn 
staggered toa chair and wept aloud at the appalling 
sight, and Munden, who sustained Marall in a 
manner wortby of his leader, stood so transfixed wit 
astonishment and terror that he was taken off ty tho 
armpits, his legs trailing, and his eyes riveted witi 
a species of fascination’ on Kean’s convulsed aul 
blackened countenance. Once behind the scenes, 
however, and recalled to himself, the old comedian 
recovered. “My God!’ he murmured to Harley, 
** is it possible ?”’ Such was the scene in Drury Lane 
Theatre on January 12, 1816, when Kean first up- 
peared as Sir Giles Overreach, 

At the Plymouth Guildhall on Wednesday evening 
a significant incident took place. There was « 
charity concert at which nearly 2,000 persons were 
present. The last item in the programme was tio 
Russian National Anthem, sung by the choir and 
accompanied by the full band. Just before its per- 
formance a distinguished nobleman rose and left 
with his family, and his example was followed by 
several others. The bulk of the audience rose anid 
remained in honour of the anthem; this, of course, 
was a mere matter of taste, but some blockhead: 
carried the thing farther, and hissed vehemently 
some of the audience who kept their seats, as they 
are surely also entitled to do. 

Txose who have noted the rising talent and intel- 
ligent vivacity of Miss Jenny Hill, who has receive:!, 
according to the present vulgar fashion, the sobri- 
quet of “the vital spark,” will regret to hear tha: 
= young lady is suffering from a severe attack 0! 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sterta had thrown herself into her chair and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“‘ Speak, Stella!’’ at last he said, in kind, eneou- 
raging tones. 

She dropped her hands from a face from which a 
deep blush had burned away the lilies, essayed to 
obey, but the words seemed to suffocate her, aud 
she remained silent. 

‘Speak, dearest Stella,” once more he said. 

She cowered and shuddered, murmuring : 

“Oh! kill me! kill me! Indeed I think it would 
be right!’ 

** My beloved Stella,” he said, in a voice of deep 
tenderness, rising and approaching her— can you 
not trust in me?” 

** Ab! not with loving words though! Kill me 
not with loving words!” she cried, almost wildly. 

“Stella, be calm, beloved! You bitter self-accu- 
sation cannot make you seem unworthy to me. 
Take time and explain.” 

‘Lord Montressor! it was my deep love—alas ! 
the selfish and injurious sentiment, unworthy the 
holy name of love—that has sealed my lips so long, 
A hundred times I have been on the point of making 
to yous revelation, that I have never even made 
to my parents, and as often the terrible fear that I 
should never afterward see your face again, has with- 
held me.”’ 

“My dearest Stella! I know not what you may 
be about to reveal to me; and since itis not that you 
do not love me, I do not dread to hear it, I cannot 
be mistaken in your pure, womanly heart, Stella; 
and here I pledge you my word, that whatever that 
revelation may be, it shall make no change in our 
present relations.”’ 

~ What; Oh, Heaven! What do you say!’’ ex- 
claimed Stella, holding her breath in listening, 

hs Ieay, beloved, thatin an hour from this, I shall, 
with your permission, lead you to the altar; and that 
whatever you may in the meanwhile reveal—since 





{THE BRIDR’S TOILETTE. ] 


it is not that you have ceased to love me—shall not 
change my purpose.” . 

“What, what, have I not misunderstood you, my 
lord? You did not mean to tell me on 

“*T meant to tell you what I now repeat—that no- 
thing you have to reveal shall change our present 
relations. Come, dear Stella! if any secret sorrow 
oppresses your heart, lay it trustingly on mine. 
Confide in one, who in another hour, will be your 
husband.” 

‘Dear Father in Heaven! dost Thou hear him? 
—dost Thou hear this man whom I have so long 
deseived,and whom I would have so bitterly wronged. 
Montressor!’’ she said in a voice of thrilling tenderness 
—‘*does not the grief, and terror, and humiliation, 
written on my brow, warn you that some deep sin is 
to be confessed?—something that may, or must 
change our present relations, and make it incumbent 
on you to go below and announce to our friends— 
‘this woman is totally lost, and our marriage is at 
an end.’ You are warned, Will you still promise 
blindly ?” 

“Not blindly, dearest Stella! That something in 
bord past life has gone very wrong,—that you have 

itherto shrunk from confiding in me, I do believe 
obliges you, despite your terrors, and in the face of 
all consequences, to make the revelation, I also see! 
to see; but that your sense of honour now 
Stella, I have known and loved you, only you, for 
seven sears! Iam nota man to be mistaken in any 
woman; much less in you, whom I have known and 
loved thus long! I love you! esteem you! trust in 
you! Do you likewise confide in mo! Lay your 
secret sorrow on your promised husband’s faithful 
beart, beloved, for he is able to shelter and sustain 
you,” he said, and went and closed the blinds of the 
bay-window, to shut out the glaring sun and the 
merry laughter, and then returned and sat down, and 
held out his arms to receive her, saying : 

**Come, love! come drop your weary head upon 
my bosom, and whisper what you have to say.” 

*‘No, no, Lord Montressor; at your feet, rather, 
should your poor Stella teil her story,’’ she murmured, 
sinking down before him, and dropping her face 
upon her hands; but he caught and raised her to his 
heart, and held her there. 

‘Come now, dearest Stella, speak !’”” 

‘“ Alas, alas, my lord, you think me a young girl 
whom you clasp to your bosom. I am not! What, 











He gathered her closer, and bent his head down 
protectingly over her. 

‘Lord Montressor, do you hear me? Do you 
hear me say that I am no young girl whom you gather 
to your bosom ?”’ 

“ & widow, then, my Stella,” he said, changing 
colour, but modulating his voice so that no slightest 
inflection should wound her stricken heart. 

“Yes, a widow! Oh, noble sans peur! 
do not reproach me?” ‘ 

“Tdonot, Come, now, tell me the whole story, 
love.”’ . 

“ Lord Montressor, you know so much of my life 
that I need bot use a few words to inform you all 
you require to be told of its fatal, secret history. 
You are already aware that, at the age of seven 
years, I was sent to Paris, and placed at Madame 
L’Orient’s Pensionnat des Demoiselles, an establish- 
ment of the highest reputation, where I remained 
until I was fifteen years of age. It was when I had 
but just completed my fourteenth year that Victoire 
L’Orient, the only son of my teacher, was presented 
to me by his mother—’’ Here the voice of Estelle 
broke down, and she paused as if unable to proceed. 
Her companion waited a little while, and then said, 
encouragingly: 

“ Speak freely, dear Stella.” 

** I am sure, Lord Montressor, that I do not mean 
to endeavour to shift the blame from my own 

Shoulders to those of others, but at this distance of 
time I see clearly that Victoire L’Orient was intro- 
duced to me by his mother with sinister views—to 
ensnare, in fact, the heart, and win the hand of the 
wealthy heiress. Victoire was ten years my senior, 
handsome, insinuating, and, since the truth must be 
revealed, unprincipled; though of his moral turpi- 
tude I had no suspicion until it was too late! too 
late!” Again the voice of Stella sank, and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Compose yourself, dear love, and go on, that this 
may be finished, and your heart relieved.” 

“Without seeming to do so, Madame L’Orient 
fostered our acquaintance into friendship, if friend- 
ship could be said to exist between the deceiver and 
the deceived—into intimacy at least. Looking back 
now, I cannot understand the spell of fascination 
that was woven around me. Enough, alas, that I 
thought I loved Victoire, and was drawn step by 
step, first into an admission of my sentiments toward 


And you 





you do not put me thence ?” 


him; then into an engagement, subject to my parents’ 
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consent; and, finally, without appealing to them, 
into a clandestine murriage.”’ 

Stella ceased and buried her face in her hands. 
Lord Montressor laid his hand on her head, and both 
were silent for a little while; after which, she 
resumed, in a voice of thrilling passion : 

“Oh, yet think, in judging me, how young I was, 
how inexperienced I was, how fatally influeneed, in 
what intriguing hands, and then how quickly and 
bitterly I repented!” 

“T do not judge you, dear one; I only wait to 
hear the end.” 

“Tam sure that while she was careful not to ap- 
pear iu the matter, Madame L’Orient, who was an 
accomplished intriguante, forwarded our marriage. 
Alas, before many months, I understood and felt, 
both how bitterly I had sinned and had been sinned 
against, I remained at school as before my marriage, 
as it was the decision of my husband and mother-in- 
law, wio did not wish the reputation of her estab- 
lishment to suffer, to keep the union secret until after 
I should have finally left school and returned to Eng- 
land and my father’s house. 

“My husband, who hail lodgings near the Pen- 
sionnat, visited meat his own convenience rather 
than at mine. Oh, very soon indeed I discovered 
the worthlessness of the man who had ensnared my 
childish heart and hand! Would you bélieve of any 
man scarcely, such tiings a8 I am about to tell you 
of him ?—not that I wish to reflect dishonour on the 
dead, but that I wish you, Lord Montressor, te know 
how soon and how terribly I expatiated my sin. 
Victoire was addicted toinebriation, to gambling and 
Iicentiousness, and every species of dissipation and 
excess, These vieeés kept him always in want of 
money ; and he #@t only seized and,turned into cash 
my girlish trinkéts, and appropriated all my pocket- 
money, but abused me when ZT had no more to give 
him, bidding me write to father for fands.” 

“Oh, oh!” groaned Lord Montressor, with the 
energy of & man who striv@s hard to repress him- 
self. 

‘*T did as he bade me, I drew freely on my father, 
who always lectured me severely for my supposed 
extravagance, Without always honouring my sup- 
posed drafts; and when he did not,” continued 
Estelle, rising, standing before him, extending both 
her hands, and surveying her own beautiful figure, 
*‘ this little form you cherish so tenderly, this slight 
frame, that was even smaller thén, bore, iu black and 
blue, the marks of his violence.” 

**Oh-h!’’ once more groaned Lord Montressor, 
losing self-command, starting up, and pacing the floor, 
‘Then returning, he re-seated Estelle, stood leaning 
over the chair, and asked her under his breath: 

** Was the creature left to die a natural death ?” 

Stella shook her head, saying: 

“Patience, beloved! He had patience with him, 
why should not we? As for myself, my sufferings 
were a just retribution, ‘The forward maiden and 
undutiful daughter was fitly punished. Young asl 
was I felt itso, and thus, with some grace of patience, 
I accepted it all—all, Montressor!” 

Again, unable to proceed. she paused, and dropped 


her face upon her hands, he waiting silently, Pre- 
sently she gathered firmness and proceeded: 

‘In a year from my sinful marriage, 1 became the 
mother of an infant girk My swimming senses 


scarcely pereeived the child, before all consciousness 
left me, and life was a blank for many weeks, 
When I returned to consciousness, [ found myeelf at 
an hotel, incharge of my father and mother; but my 
husband and child—where, were they ?—how long 
had I been at the hotel ?—and how much of my eir- 
cumstances did my parents know? = ‘I'hese questions 
eoon ferced themselves upon my miud, ruined my 
rest by day and night, and seriously retarded my 
recovery. I feared my father even more tien than 
now ; andI dared not risk 4 single inquiry upon the 
subjects of my anxiety. 

** At last, 1 had discovered that I had been ill, 
though not always unconscious, for eight weeks ; that 
my parerts had been with mo only a few days, and 
that they were totally unsuspicious of my new rela- 
tions as wife and mother. I dared not inform them, 
I waited restlessly, impatiently, for the appearance 
of my mother-in-law, who never came. At last, 
with caution, I inquired after Madame L’Orient. I 
was told that her establishment was broken up, and 


was recommended to be still, and refrain from ex- | 


citing conversation. As Iconvalesced, I gradually 
learned the truth—very gradually, for had the know- 
ledge come suddenly, I should not now be here, 


telling you the stury; the terrible shock must have 
killed me,”’ she said, and shuddered from head to 
Toot. 

‘*“Oompose yourself, and proceed, dear Stella. You 
speak to one who svmpathises with every phase of 
your suffering.” 





“Of my punishment. That is the proper word.” 

**Do not reproach yourself so severely, Stella; 
but proceed, my love.” 

“Ah, how shall I go on? How shall I inform you 
of the horrors that came to my knowledge ? I should 
have told you, that for a week before I was first 
taken ill, I missed Victoire, but believing he had gone 
upon oue of his frequent pleasure excursions, and 
glad to be left fora few days in peace, I felt no un- 
easiness on account of his absence, After my 
recovery I learned that at that very time he 
was under arrest upon the e@harge of treason. 
And during the period of tay Jong illness he had bzen 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. His punish- 
ment was afterwards commuted to transportation to 
the penal colonies. He was then on his way to 
Algiers. 

“ His mother, who was seriously implicated in the 
same crime, had been examined, end fer want of evi- 
dence against her, diseharged, Notwitustanding 
her acquittal, the populat feeling was so hostile to 
Madame L’Orient, that She Was not only compeiled 
to break up her esvblishtent, but to leave the 
neighbourhood. And aftera it deal of difficulty 
I contrived to seeute & ptivate interview with 
Madame, before she it the city, and itquire 
the fate of my dufewt. “Dead and buried in the 
Cemetiere des Immecens,’ Was the answer I received. 
She had lived but @m hour, and died about the 
same timo that I had fallen into state of insensi- 
bility. ¢ more-had I to do in Paris, or even in 
the worl@, My tile seemed blighted, my heart 
broken, my @oom #éaled at fifteen years of age. 

“ My iujared and unsuspicions parents, concerned 
for their daughter’s failing health and spirits, took 
me to the German baths, thence to Sicily, thence over 
Europe, and finally brought me home, in the faint 
hope thet quietness and native air might do for me 
that which travel and cllange of scene had failed to 
@o. In vain, there was no hope, or help for me in this 
world. My sorrow was deepened by the necessity of 
concealing its dreadful cause, I dared not confide that 
Becret passage of my life to either of my parents, 
You know the uncompromising arrogance of Sir 
Parke, aud the sensitive delicacy of Lady Morelle. 
Their only and cherished daughter the wife of a——, 
Tie revelatton would have killed my mother, would 
have driven my father mad. 

“I bore my sorrow—my punishment in silence; 
but do you wonder at my deep, incurable melancholy ? 
As a last resort, they took me up to London, pre- 
sented me at Court, and iutroduced me into the whirl) 
of fashionable life. My debut in so¢iety made what 
is called ‘a sensation,’—-my career was, in common 
parlance, ‘successful.” I had many ‘eligible’ 
suitors; perhaps the sadness that shrunk from ob- 
servation and attention, was from its very strange- 
ness attractive. 

“At length you came, and saw and loved -me, all 


unworthy as I was, and I soon perceived in you the 


master of my heartand life. But, ol! the unspeak- 
able agony of feeling this,and feeling too, that I 
never, never could be yours. So, at the last 
day, feels the sinner who sees, at length, that 
for some fair poisonous apple of Sodom, unlaw- 
fully seized on earth, be has lost the kingdom 
of Heaven. Do you still wonder at my deep, incur- 
able melancholy? We parted. I bore that sharp 
anguish, as I had borne all the rest, even as the just 
retribution of my sin.” 

“Myedear, dear Stella! you reproach yourself 
without measure.” 

‘* When I recovered from the long, nervous fever 
into which that great trial had thrown me—to please 
my parents I re-entered society, and was followed, 
flattered, courted as before; “but nothing would 
dissipate the glocm of my soul, At last, while in 
Berkeley Square, at my father’s breakfast table, I 
heard him read from the daily ‘ Times,’ among 
other items of news, the account of the wreck of the 
French ship ‘Le Due D’Anjou,’ on her passage 
from Algiers. Now the slightest circumstance 
relating to that Province had for me a terrible in- 
terest, and 1 listened as I should never have done 
had not the ship sailed from that coast. The-last 
name on the list of the lost was that of Victoire 
L’ Orient!” 

‘*Tndeed !” 

“ Heaven forgive me! I thought not of the horrors 
of the shipwreck, the sufferings of the crew, or even 
of the ‘loss of tlie poor men drowned with Victoire. 
I only felt my evil genius gone, the gloom and 
terror lifted from my life, and I swooned with the 
shock of a great deliverance !’’ 

“TI do not wouder.”’ 

‘* When the reaction came, I knew how wrong had 
been this feeling! and to atone for it, and to pay 


in seclusion eighteen months, just as I should have 
done in mourning the decease of a near and honoured 
relative. I brought down that copy of the ‘ Times,” 
containing the account of the shipwreck, and have 
preserved it—here it is,’’ she said, lifting an old 
paper from a table near her. ‘‘ Look at it—there is 
a note in parenthesis following the name of Victoire 
L’Orient—I mention it only as a providential confir- 
mation of the identity of the man.” 

Lord Montressor opened the paper, looked down 
the column until he came to the list of the lost. and 
to the last name—Victoire L’Orient, with the 
followiug annotation. 

~ This man, it may be remembered, was some years 
since convicted of a complicity in the treason of De 
Vil, attended with circumstances of a memorable 
character, and was sentenced to be transported for 
life to the convict colony of Algiers. He had lately 
received his p:rdon, and was on his way to France.’’ 

“ Why have you preserved this, Stella?” inquired 
Lord Montressor, when he had finished reading, 

“TI do not know—some strange instinet !—perhaps 
to prevent my fancying the account to be a mere 
dream, Well! at the end of my eighteen months of 
self-inflicted seclusion, I summoned you, dearest 
friend, tomy side. You came, loyal heart! you 
came at once! Laweant to/have immediatély revealed 
to you the seeretstory of my sin and punishment, 
and so, before goa shculd have had time to commit 
yourself, téftmy Pate in your havds. But that first 
interview was so 6wWeet that I conl@ not disturb its: 
harmony! I eaid, ‘I will tell tim to-morrow. 
Morning came, and we were so y, I shrank from 
clouding our bright joy; I said, ‘I will tell him in 
the evening.” Your very perfections frightened me 
from the task. : 

“Again and again I postponed the revelation, in 
the vain hope that another day I should have more 
courage io make if, Alas! day by day, the dis- 
closure grew to seem more#trange and difficult, At 
length as the day of ourtarriage drew near, each 
hour rendered the necessity of my confession more 
imminent, and the@et of making it more terrible! 
Last Sunday I thought Pwouhithen tell you ; but— 
Iecould not doit! ¥ I felt sure that I 
should inform yous but, the first attempted words 
suffocated me! Thescene around swam before me! 

* Alas! did you so dread me, my geutle Stella ?” 

“This morning all dreads vanished before one 
great fear—the fear of presently standing before the 
Lord’s holy altar, to palm upon youas a maiden’s 
hand, the hand of the widow of Victoire L’Orient, 
Thisismy revelation, Lord Monsressor,’’ she said, 
rising with, a certain moutnful dignity. 

“T sinned first and greatly against my parents in. 
contracting a sceret- and unauthorised marriage, and 
long and terribly have I expiatedit. But I have 
sinned even more against your pare, noble nature, 
in keeping this from your knowledge since our en— 
gagement, and even up to this last'hotr. It/has ¢ost 
me much to make it mow; bat ‘noi, thet al) is said, 
I feel relieved and strengthened. You are my 
judge, Lord Montressor.”’ 

“ Dearest Stella,’’ he said, taking her hand, re- 
seating her, and standing, leaning over her chair, 
‘Tet me be now, as always, perfectly frank with you. 

First, let me repeat that your painfal story ‘has 
made no difference in my feelings and purposes to- 
wards you, nor, as ‘a matter of course, in our present 
and future relations. Ido not gainsay, dear Stella, 
a premature marriage was a great wrong > 
but I remoentber ‘that you were an inexperienced 
child ‘in the hanés ‘éf intriguing and iosinuating 
people, with whom you were not prepared to 
cope, 

“I do not either deny that your concealment on’ 
your previous marriage, first from yoor parents, and 
afterwards from your affixenced husband, was a 
greater wrong ; but I can easily anderstand ‘how, if 
the first case, the-hanghty severity oi Sir Parke, and 
the sensitive pride. of Lady Moreile, should alike 
have frightened you from making tie revelation; 
and still better can I sympathise with yoar shninks 
ing reluctance to confide such a seoret to mo;-and 
feel how much more difficult every day of delay must 
have rendered such a confession ; and through all, 
how your refined and sensitive mind, brooding day 
and night over your misfortune, should have come.to 
exaggerate both the magntiude of the fault and the 
difficulty of concealing it; and finaily, my victorious 
Stella, I'can appreciate the triumph of principle in 
your present disclosure. Come to my heart, sweet 
Stella,” he said, opening his arms ‘and gathering her 
to his bosom. 

“* Not until this hour, dear Stella, have I fully-won 
your heart,” he whispered, dropping his face caress- 





ingly Wpon the silky black ringlets of her bowed 


respect to death, if not to the dead, I withdrew from | head‘ not until this hour have I fully wou your 
society and retired tothis place, where I remained | héart.” , 
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* But now I am all your own. Oh, my lord! my 
lord!—all your own—heart, soul, and spirit,” she 
said, in a voice of thrilling tenderness. ‘I had that 
blighting secret, that I dared not lay on the tender 
bosom of the mother that bore me, but which at last 
I confide to your own great heart, and you receive 
the trust, and gather me within the fold of your 
powerful arms, and have no word of bitter reproach 
for my sin, but only a tender compassioa for my suf- 
ferings; no humbling pity for my weakness, but 
only a voble sympathy with my struggles, aad 
praise for my late—too late victory ”’ 

“Reproach for you, my wounded dove ? my gentle, 
patient sufferer? Nay, rest on my bosom; rest 
sweetly here awhile,” he murmured, smoothing her 
hair with bis hand. 

“Oh, the blessed relief, the sweet, sweet repose, 
the measureless content, { find on this sustaining 
breast,’’ she breathed, in a deep sigh of. deliverance 
and rest. 


** Would for your own sake, beloved, that you had 
sooner laid the burden of your secret sorrow upon 
your promised husband's faithful heart, that you might 
have sooner found the relief he can give you, gentle 
and beautiful Stella.” 

* Beautiful, did yousay, my.lord ? Would, indeed, 
that [ were infinitely beautiful, that I possessed 
genius and accomplishments equal to that beauty, 
and wealth and power to match both, for-your sake, 
Montressor ; for Ishould say then as now,—*‘ all that 
Iam aod all that I have belong less to me than to 
my dear and honoured lord, Iam his own, his own, 
I-am cradled in his ‘heart. I live, breathe, think, 
love only in and from his great life?” 

“ You are, indeed, sweet Stella, the heart of my 
heart.”’ 

*€ Would your Stella were more worthy of you.” 

“More worthy of we? Do not talk so, love, 
Women are queens, always too good, for men ; and 
you of women, aiost gueenly, and should not bate 
your state, to speak to your subject in this style,” 
said Lord Montressor. 

‘* Women should not ‘reveal ber :heart so plainly 
even to. Lim ‘who possesses it. Is that your meaning, 
my lord, and is it 60 for J, you see, do not know. 
I only know datimately one woman—myseif, and 
now Lam notsosruch myselfas you. Shall I prac- 
tice reserve with you ?”’ 

“No, no, dearest ; too long have you practised re- 
serve.” 

“ Well, that:isever. Ihave laid my soul open to 
your view, I haveshown you a sorrow that l-dared 
not trust to/father or mother; even as'we let the 
hely eye of Him see things which we conceal from 
our Gearest friends.”’ 

* But now ‘yout parents must be’informed of all, 
dear Stella.” 

**Oh, no, wo, no! It would ‘kill the one aud 
craze the other,”’ ex laimed “Estelle, white with 
terror. “No, no; none but your own kind ‘heart 
could bear the revelation.” 

“Fear nothing, dear Stella. They need not be 
told just yet; with their feelings, the disclosure of 
such a story concerning their daughter, Miss Morelle, 
might indeed be attended with serious consequences, 
I shall wait until the law has invested me with the 
exclusive right to watch over your honour, peace 
and welfare, and to protect you, if need be, even 
against the severity of your father, and the -re. 
proaches of your mother, before I make the disclo- 
sure, and then, tLe story told them of Lady Mon- 
tressor by the lips of her husband, who here pledyes 
himseli to bear her blameless and armless through 
all—will come very mach softened,to their ears.” 
ve Au, Heaven! Lord Montressor, will you do 
this?’’ 

“Tt must be done, beloved. Your parents must 
know all; your life must be eleared andcalmed. I 
take that task upon myself. Resign yourself to my 
charge; trust in me; lay your weary young head 
on my breast, and let your spirit sleep if you will; 
i ho harm ‘can come to you in the shelter of my 

ove.” 

‘*Ob, you are so good and great. Would I were 
better and wiser for yoursake. You should havean 
angel for a wife.’’ 

Lord Moatressor smiled, 

‘*T donot aspire to «un angel, or to ‘any better or 
happier woman. I love you just so, with the mourn- 
ful earth beauty in your eyes.” 

The opening of the door startled them, and Lady 
Morelle entered. 

She was a magnificent-looking woman—of a tall 
and ‘fiuely-proportioned figure, and a haughty car- 
riage, delicate aquiline features, with an expression 
oi blended pride and fastidiousness, fair complexion, 
blue eyes,-and ligit hair arranged in plain bandeaux. 
She wore a light blue brocade satin dress, and a. 


mantilla of rich white Jaco. She entered, smiling | 
proudly. ; 

Lord Montressor rose to greet her. 

* Good morning, my lord, I hope the interview this 
most capricious of dear Stellas demanded, is at ap 
end, for whether it be or not, I must interrupt you. 
It is half-past eleven, and if there isa marriage to be 
solemnised to-day, it is full time we were af the 
church,” 

“Oar interview is conclutled, madam. I am 
ready, and only waiting your ladyahip’s sonveni- 
ence,’ said Lord Moniressor, advancing an easy 
chair for the lady’s reception, 

“Thank you, I do not wish to rest. Your atten- 
dants, my lord, are——”’ 

“They are probably now waiting me at the 
church, madam, where I will meet you a few minutes 
henee. Au revoir, dear Stella!” said his lordship, 
and lifting the hand of his promised bride to his 
lips, and then bowing to Lady Morelle, he left the 
room, 

The lady rang for her daughter's maid. 

*T declare, Estelle, I never knew so strange a 
girl! Now what, possibly, could you have wanted 
to say to Montressor this morning ?” 

“TI only wanted to put his heart to a last trial, 
dear mamma.” 

“Your head is turned, I think!—but here comes 
Finette. Now staud up and have ‘your robe 
smoothed, and your wreath and veil put on,” 

At this moment the French dressing-maid, Finette, 
entered, and Hstello stood up before the cheval 
mirror, while the girl drew down the folds of her 
robe, and took up the virginal wreath of orange 
blossoms to set upon her head. 

“ Not that-—-not. that, Fineite! Open that box, 
it contains a corovet I liave chosen for this occa- 
sion.” 

The girl raised the lid of the box that her mistress 
had indicated, and drew thence.a rich wreath of pas- 
sion flowers. 

‘* That.is the wreath I shall wear, Fiaette.” 

“Why, my dearest Ustelle, how eccentric! Who 
blossoms in her hair? Do, love, be reasonable!” 

Do, sweet mamma, indulge me on my marriage 
day and permit me even to.ve unreasonable in the 
trifling affair of choosing a wreath,” 

“Well, well, as you please, you dear, eccentric 
creature! Lady Montressor will soon be in a posi- 
tion to give the law to fashion in all matters of taste, 
and it is easy to foresee that she wilt be an -innova- 
tor!” said Lady Morélle, proudly aud foutily, as she 
gazed upon her beautiful daughter, 

Aud thus the wreath of passion flowers was placed 
upon her brow, the veil thrown over her head. and 
the toilet.ef ‘the bride .was.complete. 

‘*Come now, my love, let us go down,” said the 
lady, giving her arm-to-her-dauguter to conduct her 
from the room, 

In five more minujes” Estelle Morelle: was handed 
into a close carriage, the three other seats of which 
were, oceupied by her father, mother,and first.brides- 
maid, This carriage was preeeded by that of the 
Duchess of Graveminster, and that of Lord Dazzie- 
right, and was followed by a barouche containing 
the four other bridesmaids, aud by various eoaches 
of the friends, relatives and acquaintances, of the 
bride’s family, who had been invited to attend her 
to the ehurch. 

As the procession defiled down the grand avenue, 
the villaze men and maidens gathered on either side 
to see it pass, and children threw flowers in the road, 
The bell rung a joyous peal, that continued until the 
cortege reached the church, whic! was a small 
gothic building just beyond the park gates. The 
yard was filled with carriages of almost every de- 
scription, and among them was recognised the crim- 
son and grey liveries of Lord Moutressor, 

As the cortege entered the churchyard, Lord Mon- 
tressor alighted, aud stood waiting until the carriage 
of Sir Parke Morelle drew up before the church 
door, when he went and received his bride as she 
descended, and bowing with reverential tenderness, 
drew herarm within his own, and preceded by the 
Duchess of Gravemiuster on the arm of Sir Parke 
Morelle, and then by Lady Morelle on that of 
Lord Dazzleright, and foliowed by the bridesmaids 
and groomsmen in pairs, entered the chareh, 

Tue pews aud the side aisles were crowded to 
suffocation ; and the beadle had enough to do to keep 
the ceutre aisle sufficiently clear to admit the passage 
of the bridal procession. 

_ Amid all this assembly, one group, gathered intoa 
remote and deeply-shaded pew in the corner to the 
extreme left of the entrance, in their manifest desire | 
to avoid observation, might, at avy other time, have 
attracted notice. But now all eyes were fixed upon 
the entree of the procession. 





This group consisted of a middle-aged, dark-com- 





ever heard of a bride wearing other than orange | 


plexioned, mercurial little woman of foreign aspect, 
‘clothed in black ; a:young man, with a tall and well- 
proportioned figure, regular features, deeply-bronzed 
complexion, and jet black hair and eyes, of some- 
what sinister expression; an elderly, diguified, 
magisterial-looking gentlemav, and lastly—of 
policeman, who seemed to be retained in the service 
of the party. 

As the bridal train entered the church, the little 
swarthy woman quickly averted her head and let 
down her thick black veil, and the young mau 
stooped out of sight, as if to pick up something irom 
the floor, . 

The magisterial-looking individual put on his 
spectacles, and regarded the train with an ambiguous 
‘half-smile; while the poliee-eflicer looked on with 
unooncealed curiosity, 

When they had passed the pew, the little restless 
foreign woman plucked atthe sleeve of the young 
map, and pointing to the procession now approach- 
ing the altar, exclaimed quickly, under her breath ; 

“ Look you, Victoire! Can you bear this, then?” 

‘*No matter, madame! I wait,” said the Freuch- 
man, with a wicked smile, 

** Will you not stop this, then ?’’ 

‘No, no, madame! I wait!’ 

“ Por why you wait?” 

‘*For that she despise, she abhor, she scorn me 
—the.convict! Very well !—I make her to ve also 
convict hergelf!’’ bissed the mau between his closed 
tegth. 

(Tobe Cowtinued.) 





MAY DAY: 
ITS POETRY, CUSTOMS, AND 
OBSERVANCIHS. 
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¢ConcLysion.) 


Berore the ascetic rule of Pugiianism, London 
parisnes vied with eath other iu their Maypoles, 
One famous shaft stood in Basing Lane, near St. 
Paul’s, and in Stow’s time was ‘kept in Gerard’s 
Hall. ‘‘In the high-reofed hall of thishastelrie some- 
tyme stood a large fir-pole, which reached to the roof 
thereof, a pole of forty feat.loug and fifteen inches 
about, which was fabled to be the jousting staff of 
Gerard the giant.” A carved wooden figure of Gerard, 
pole in hand, stood over the gate of -this inn in 
Basing Lane within the memory of tho writer of 
this article. The city improvements, of 1852 demo- 
lished the gateway and building. 

But the most renowned among the Maypoles of 
London, and the latest in its loity existence, wae 
that in the strand epposite the office of Tau Lonpon 
Reapex. Its history is altogether curious. After 
wituessing for centuries the ‘* bringing home the 
may,’’ and its attendant merrymakings, the Parlia- 
ment of 1644 passed an ordinauce whereby it was 
ordered ‘that all aud singular the Maypoles that 
are or shali be erected in public places shall be taken 
down and removed,” and this gloomy edict was en- 
forced by penalties. When in 1661 she month of 
May brought back that worthless libertine, the se- 
called “ Merry Monarch,’ the populace broke loose 
for joy. They resolved to restore their aveient May- 
pole andio make it the tallest of the tall siandards. 
For .its ‘site they chose the open space at tho 
western, end of St, Mary-le-Sirand, opposite to 
Old Somerset House, the renowned residence of tho 
“proud Protector Somerset,” and thither they 
brought with drums beating, colours flying, and 
music playing, from Scotland-yard, Westminster, to 
opposite the endof Little Drury Lane(now Drury 
Court), which fora time took the name of Maypole 
Court, “ That stately cedar in the Strand,” as it 
is glowingly termed by a contemporary, who re- 
garded it asa return of the“ goiden days ” of royalty. 
The shaft was set up with ropes and pulleys, by sea- 
men of the Royal Navy, detailed for the service by 
the Duke of York, afterwards James the Second. It 
was decorated with three gilt crowns and other 
evrichments, Pope writes of the spot: 


Where the tall Maypoleonce overlooked tho Strand ; 


and there is an old oblong print by Virtue, which 
gives it standing at the procession of the Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, when they went to Sr, 
Paul’s Cathedral to return thanks for the peace of 
Utrecht, July 7th, 1713. In this curious old engrav- 
iug the charity children of the schools are seen 
ranged on seats of scaffolding around its base, while 
at the top is a globe with.a streamer floating beneath 











it, Four years later it was sold by the parish to Sir 
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Isanc Newton, and was carried to Wanstead, in 
Essex, where it was used to support the grest tele- 
scope (124 feet in length), presented to the Royal 
Society by the French astronomer, M.Hugon. Its 
celebrity long survived its removal, for a satirical 
author humorously exclaims, in @ poem early in the 
present century: - 








What’s not destroyed by Time’s relont- 
less hand? 

Where's Troy ? and—where’s the May- 
pole in the Strand ? 


Still, scattered in the more remote villages the 
Maypole survives. Washington Irving, in his plea- 
eant ‘' Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon,” tells us he 
had seen one. “I never shall forget,” says he, “the 
delight I felt at first seeing a Maypole. It was on 
the banks of the Dee, close by the picturesque 
old bridge that crosses the river from the quaint 
little City of Chester. Ihad already been carried 
back ivto former days by the antiquities of that 
vouerable palace, the examination of which is equal 
to turning over the pages of a black-letter volume, 
or gazing on the pictures in Froissart. The May- 
pole on the margin of that poetic stream completed 
the illusion. My fancy adorned it with wreaths of 
flowers, and peopled the green around with all the 
dance and revelry of May Day. 

“The mere sight of this Maypole gave a glow to my 
feelings, and spread a charm over the country for 
the rest of the day, and as I traversed a part of the 
fair plains of Cheshire, and the beautiful borders 
of Wales, and looked from among swelling hills down 
a long, fertile valley, through which the Deva 
wound its wizard stream, my imagination turned all 
into a perfect Arcadia, 

“TIT value every custom that tends to infuse a 
poetical feeling into the common people, and to 
sweeten and soften the rudeness of rustic manners, 
without destroying their simplicity, Indeed, it is to 
the decline of this happy simplicity that the decay 
of this custom may be traced; and the rural dance 
on the green with the homely May Day pageant, have 
gradually died out as the peasantry have become 
moore artificial in their pleasures, and too knowing 
for simple enjoyments, 

“Some attempts have been made of late 
years by men of taste and learning to rally 
back the popular feeling to standards of 
simplicity and harmless recreation; but the 
time has gone by—the feeliugs have become chilled 
by the habits of gain and traffic—the country apes 
the manners and amusements of th« town, and little 
is heard now of the sports of May Day, save in the 
regrets of authors and the lamentations of those 
who sigh afar from such scenes amid the brick walls 
of some populous city.”’ 

Other recreations marked May Day. The custom 
of choosing a May Queen, her crowning, and her 
pageant, were among these. The May Queen was a 
living representative of the goddess Flora, whom 
the Greeks and Romans worshipped on this day. 
Tennyson’s pretty ballad, “Tne Queen of the 
May,” will recur to the mémory of most readers, 
It is to be noted that the May Queen did not join 
in the revelries of her subjecta. She was throned 
in a sort of bower near the Maypole, and there sat 
in floral state, a crowned object of attention and 
admiration to the villagers. In France the custom 
of choosing and enthroning a May Queen has in 
remote districts survived dynasties, changes, 
of government, and the throne itself. Yet we our- 

selves have met in a Hampshire village a troup of 
‘peasant children bearing a finely-dressed doll, covered 
with hawthorn sprays, which the youngsters called 
**The Lady May.” The show, however, had de- 
generated like “please to remember the grotto,’ 
into a claim for halfpence, wherewith to buy sweet- 
stu®, 

In London there long survived a few May customs 
peculiar to its denizens. Tue chimney-sweeps, up to 
the abolition of climbing boys, held a juvenile Satur- 
naiia, lasting often over the second and third days. 
What we now see is a small band of grown-up 
meudicauts, dressed in fantastic attire of cocked hats 
and copper-laced coats, one as a clown, or Punch, 
another carrying a structure of boughs as “ Jacki’ 
the Green,” anda draggletailed female in spangles, 
muslin, and dirty finery, carrying » brass ladle, and 
presenting @ libellous caricature of Maid Marian. 
How this dismal group succeeded to Charles Lamb’s 
little sooty, white-teethed favourites as May Day 
mummers is not quite clear. 

And here we bid our farewell to the reacer and 
to May Day. Not without one backward glance of 
regret to those days of merrie England depicted 
in tne engraving that illustrates this article. ‘hough 
it may be noted that kings aud nobles, and princes, 
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and guilds c* London, went forth in their time “to 
gather the May.” On the first of May 1529, these 
civio dignitaries, with the King himself, met the 
Queen (Catherine of Aragon) with her ladies at the 
foot of Shooter’s Hill, coming from her palace of 
Greenwich to “ gather the May.”’ Can we look upon 
such festival days observed alike by high and low, 
gentle and simple, without a regret that they are no 
more? These merry-makings of the people, in 
other forms, are however reviving among us, thanks 
to public holidays, and the exertions of peers, 
patriots, poets, and philanthropists. The worship 
of Mammon, the greed of gain, and undue hours 
of labour of young and old, had, with many advan- 
tages of modern civilisation, loaded us unduly with 
unceasing and monotonous drudgeries, and shut us 
too much out from the pleasurable emotions derived 
from @ free intercourse with outward nature. Let 
as then enjoy the beauties which a bounteous provi- 
dence has so liberally spread around us : 


God made the country and man made 
the town; 


Let us then make ourselves freemen of God's fair 
fields, and copy our ancestors who were somehow 
more ready to make themselves more happy upon 
little than we, with our boasted progress, can make 
ourselves upon much. And so, with Herrick, we 
bid you: 


Come forth, and coming mark 

How each field turns a street, each 
street a park, 

Made green and trimmed with trees; 
see how 

Devotion gives each house a bough 

Or branch, each porch, each door, by 
this 

An ark, a tabernacle is 

Made up of whitethorn neatly inter- 
wove, 

Aud see the youth by this have coms 

Back with their whitethorn laden 


ome; 
Some have dispatched their cakes and 
cream, 
Before that we have ceased to dream. 


THE END. 








RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
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THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 





CHAPTER XLIII, 


Mrs. PempgrtTon sank softly down on her knees 
by Norah’s side, and bending closely, tenderly over 
her, said : 
** Norah, look at me, you are deluded! When you 
sent your glance so deeply into my eyes just now, 
you read no anger, no resentment. There, look up, 
meet my eyes again, read my heart again if you can. 
You will read nothing there but deep compassion for 
your sufferings, and earnest desire for your welfare. 
Norah, look up. We are children of the same father, 
It is your sister that speaks to you.” 
The sufferer uncovered her eyes and gazed long 
aud wonderingly upon the lady’s heavenly counten- 
ance, then she spoke calmly: 
**T tore your young nursing baby from your bosom 
and left you to years on years of anguish, and yet 
you do not hate mo, and yet you donot reproach me. 
You forgive me, you pity me, you pray for me! 
Your countenance beams heaven's own love upon me, 
Your mercy breaks down my heart. Oh, Mrs. Pem- 
berton, I can in part conceive Heaven’s mercy by 
ous.” 
me The Lord’s mercy speaks to you through me, the 
Lord’s love inspires me. Freely have I received for 
your sake, and freely, freely give. May it redeem 
you, may it bless you.” 

‘* I believe it—I believe it. Oh, Mrs. Pemberton, 
while you hold my hand and talk to me so, and look 
at me with Heaven calling me through your eyes, I 
feel my heart changing—changing in my bosom. Oh, 
Mrs. Pemberton, if you could stay by me, if it were 
possible yot couldstay by me, I might not then be 
a lost spirit.’’ 

“T will not leave you. 
the last.” 

* What, Mrs, Pemberton? You will stay with 
me.” 


I will remain with you to 





King Lienry the VIII, the heads of the corporation 


“You! stay in this miserable place with me?’’ 
“ Yes, for I trust in Heaven to do you good.” 

“ Bat your daughter. I thought you would make 
instant preparation to hasten to her.” 

“T can wait for that. He, who has watched over 
her all these years, and made her such a good and 
lovely maiden, will keep her safe till I meet her.” 

* Oh, how you must love her.”’ 

“Tdo more than all under Heaven, except her 
father.”’ 

“ And now you must long to hasten to her.”’ 


“Boecalm. I do not wish to leave you ” 
“Heaven bless you for that. Heaven bless 
you!” 


The conversation was interrupted by a low knock 
at the door. Mrs, Pemberton rose and opened it. 
The nurse stood there with a message from Mr. 
Pemberton, desiring to kngw when Mrs, Pemberton 
would be ready to return to the hotel. The lady 
said she would answer the message in person, leaving 
the nurse in her place. She went down the long hall 
to the end, where Richard Pemberton and the doctor 
stood near the stove, and drawing Mr. Pemberton 
aside, explained to him her wish to remain near the 
patient until her death. 

“But your cbild. But Maud. I have already 
sent to the stage office, and taken places.” 

‘Then go alone, Mr. Pemberton. Much as T long 
to see our child, I cannot leave this suffering soul. 
When all is over I will hasten after you.”’ 

‘ Augusta, you are a good woman.” 

‘* Oarry my heart to Maud, Tell her I am not sur- 
prised. I always felt she was my child, though I did 
not know it, Tell her—but never mind. Speak all 
your own love, and she will hear mine.” 

Richard Pemberton pressed her hand, saying: 

“*T understand you. I feel all that you would 
have me say from you.” 

And then they took leave of each other. Mrs, 
Pemberton returned to pray with her patient, and 
Richard Pemberton, leaving the — people for 
the present at the hotel, threw himself into the 
stege coach, and was rattled along as fast as the old 
vehicle could convey him. 

It was late on the Saturday evening when he ar- 
rived at Coverdale Hall, and much too late for him 
to think of visiting Silver Creek that night. 

He found his young relatives and their little nest- 
lings well, and the former in expectation of his whole 
party, and not a little disappointed at seeing him 
alone. 

He satisfied them, however, by saying that urgent 
business had brought him dow: in advance of the 
others, who would follow in a day or two. He did 
not think proper to communicate upon that night 
the strange discovery that had been made to him. 
In fact ae felt strongly opposed to hearing and an- 
swering the multitude of questions which he felt 
certain Lucy would greet the co:nmunication. 

He therefore contented himself with inquiring in 
an offhand manner after the health and well being 
of Mrs. Pemberton’s little favourite Sylvia Grove, 
and having received a satisfactory answer, he pleaded 
fatigue, and retired to bed. 

Very early the next morning he rose, ordered his 
horse, hastily swallowed a cup of coffee standing, 
threw himself into the saddle, and galloped away 
towards Silver Creek. 


* * *« * * * 


A sharp, cold, clear sparkling morning in Decem- 
ber, with the ground covered with snow, and the sun 
shining dazzlingly. 

Sylvia early left her sleepless pillow, ani never 
maiden arose upon her bridal morning witha heavier 
heart. She eould not think why. She loved Falconer 
well—she was willing to pass her life with him—yet 
there lay upon her bosom a heavy weight, a vague 
anxiety, a sorrowful foreboding, which she could 
neither throw off nor quite understand. She was 
willing to bestow her hand upon Faleoner—she was 
her own mistress, and had a right to do as she 
pleased.’ So she assured herself a score of times that 
morning while going through her simple toilet. And 
yet the reiterated thought did not satisfy her. 

*T hope you will not be married till I come, for 
you are very young, dear child.”’ 

These words had been written to her by Mrs. 
Pemberton. Yet now she seemed to hear the lady’s 
voice speaking them to her—speaking them with 
irresistible authority. And in what she was about 
to do she felt an undefined sense of wrong and danger 
which she could not reason away. 

As yet she had not told her domestics of her im- 
pending marriage. It was necesssry now to do so. 
She rapped for old Molley, and soon in answer to the 
signal, the o!d creature entered the chamber. It 
was the same chamber that had once bean Ellen’s, 
adjoining the parlour, When the old woman stood 





“Yes, be calm.” 





at her side, Sylvia said; 
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“Sit down. Ihave something to tell you. We 
are going to be married this mornitig.”’ 

** For the Lord’s sake, Miss Sylvia!” 

“Yes, aunt; you know I promised Mrs, O’Dono- 
van on her death bed. She joined our hands when 
dying. and I migat as well redeem my promise now 
as at another time. 

“Welllis ’prised! Why, lor’ honey you ain’t 
got a single thing ready! How yaw gwine git 
marry when you din’t got no weddin’ gown, nor 
poun’ cake, nor bridesmaid, nor nothin’ ’tall ’cord- 
ing ?”’ 

‘If I wait for such display and festivity, I shall 
never be married,” said Sylvia, smiling. 

‘* Poor thing—poor thing. No father, no mother, 
nor sister nor brother to love her and care for her, 
ani take pride in her, and get a wedding for her, 
and she so sweet and beautiful! No, no one even to 
pray ‘ Heaven bless her,’ when she’s gwine to heave 
herself away on a hot-headed, high tempered, good- 
fo:-nothing fellow like our young master, Poor little 
thing.” 

** You will be unjust to Falconer, aunt. I suppose 
there is no way of stopping you; but when you feel 
like abusing him I wish you would abuse me also, 
and then I could bear it with a much better grace.”’ 

«Buse you! Well, lor’! But see here, you know 
1 often hear you eay, often and often, how you didn’t 
want to do anything 0” "portance ’out Mrs. Richard 
Pemberton’s 'vice—now, honey, I jes ax—has yer 
took her’vice "bout dis ?” 

‘* No,” said the maiden, witha sigh, but I know 
that if Mrs. Pemberton knew my motives she would 
approve my act.” 

“I dunno it then—but I know the old saying says, 
‘Marry in haste repent at leisure,” 

‘“‘T shall not repent at all, come what will,’”’ said 
the young girl, taking down the black silk dress and 
preparing to put it on. 

“High, Gemini! you ain’t a gwine to be married in 
hat dress?” 

* Why not?” 

“Why not' Don’t you know how it would be 
the worsest luck? Lor,’ chile, why if anybody wore 
black at your wedding it would bring you luck, 
much more if you wear it yourself. Put it away, 
putitaway. Don’t think o’ it, it would bring you 
to ’ struction, perfect ’ struction.” 

“ What, a black dress? Nonsense ;I believe in 
providence, not in luck, and besides you know I 
have nothing but black. I have had no new clothes 
since Mrs. O'Donovan died, and I have outgrown 
those I had before.’’ 

“* Well, don’t say I didn’t do my duty and warn 
yer, that’s all, but you’re as stubborn in yer way as 
young master is in hizzin.” 

And Sylvia completed her toilet as well as she 
could alone. 

A black silk gown, a black cloth shawl, and a 
little black silk bonnet, her usual Sunday dress, 
were now her wedding garments, Like a star on the 
edge of a dark cload shone her beautiful face from 
these shrouding draperies. 

She went out into the little parlour where the 
breakfast table wag set, and Falconer awaited her. 

‘Tne youth stood at the chimney corner with his 
elbow resting on the mantel-piece, his head bowed 
upon his band, and his long fingers driven through 
his black elf locks. 

He looked like a bridegroom, his face was haggard 
as with sleepless anxiety. He too felt a sense of 
wrongdoing, felt that it was an unmanly, unrighte- 
ous -hing to take this advantage of the gentle girl 
and draw her into a marriage that promised nothing 
but misery. But he would not forego his selfish 
passion, no, he hurled-all misgiving from him, and 
trampled all compunction down. He said to him- 
self that he would do the best he could. The young 
people scarcely touched their breakfast; the little 
cart stood at the door, Falconer handed Sylvia in 
and drove off. 

Toe sparkling splendour of the winter morning, 
the fresh, brisk, invigorating air, and the merry 
twittering or hopping about of the honest, hardy 
little denizens of the leafless woods, and the snow 
birds and the game that frequently crossed their 
path, all contributed to enliven the spirits of our 
young travellers. Then Falconer asked: 

‘“* What were you looking so grave about, Sylvia ?” 

“TI donot quite know, but I felt as if this were a 
runaway match,” . 

‘*Hem-m-m! Whom are we running away from, 
Sylvia?” 

“No one, certainly, only it seemed so.” 

* From Mrs, Peuberton, isn’t it ?’’ 

“No, the dear lady, she is the last in the world to 
put a fetter on me!” 

“I would wager my life, that if now Mrs. Pem 
berton were to meet you at the church as she used 
to do in olden times, and if she were to tell you you 
had better defer marrying for some years yet, you 
would break with me.” 


‘I would not. Oh, Falconer, will you never have 
faith in me? Besides, Mrs, Pemberton would not 
do such a thing. She would never ask me to break 
my pledged word.” 

** Ah-h-h!’’ exclaimed the youth, drawing a hard 
breath, 

** Oh, Falconer, do not torment yourself so. Trust 
in me —only trust in me?’ 

“T do when their influence is not exerted,” 

‘** Their influence is always a goo: and happy one. 
Oh, Falconer, why do you hate them so? And what 
puts them in such a false light to you,” 

‘* They are my bitterest enemies.” 

“ Never—never !’’ 

“ Well, I am theirs, which is the same thing. And 
don’t I know if they could chance to be at church 
to-day, they will seek to stop our marriage. Yes, and 
succeed too.’’ 

“ Never—never would they seek to exert or I 
succumb tosuch influence to break my plighted 
faith. Never, Falconer, never. But what puts it 
} eg your head, that they should be at church to- 

ay.’ 

“Prescience, superstition perhaps, and perhaps 
eee 

* Probability. They are far enough from here.” 

“Yes; probability. Who knows but that they 
reached Coverdale Hall some time within the last 
few days, and may be at church this morning. We 
cannot tell. We have not heard from them fora 
week, and the letter from Mrs. Pewberton bore a 
very old date. I tell you it is not improbable that 
they havo returned. There, now just let anyone look 
at your countenance. How it lights up at the very 
idea of their being at church. Oh, good heaven, 
this is to love one with a divided heart.” 

“Oh, Faleouer, am I such a prize that you should 
be so superstitious, so fantastical in your jealousy 
and 2 of losing me? Oh, Falcouer, be mode- 
rate o9 

‘‘Give me your hand, Sylvia. Pardon me, I will 
be moderate when you are mine beyond possibility of 
doubt.’’ 

‘** And that will be in an hour now.” said Sylvia.” 

They journeyed on. They reached the top of the 
hill and drove up to the church just as the Sunday 
School had been taken in, The church below st. irs 
was empty. The congregation had not even began 
to assemble. They entered the church together, and 
oo aeaed sent a message to Mr. Lovel, by a late 

upil. 
, Mr. Lovel came down, met the young pair, and 
shook lands with them, and when Falconer ex- 
lained the business that had brought them thither, 
S looked surprised, amused, and turned such a 
quizzical glance upon Sylvia, that the maiden blushed 
and dropped her eyes. 

** Yes, certainly,” he said, ‘‘always very happy to 
make others happy. Oh; by the way, have you 
seen Mr. Pemberton this morning ?”’ 

“Mr. Pemberton!” exclaimed Sylvia, with the 
light of joy springing to her eyes. 

“ Mr. Pemberton,” said Falconer, in sorrow. 

“Yes, young folks—Richard Pemberton, He 
reached Coverdale Hall last night, and——’’ 

“Has Mrs, Pemberton come?” inquired Sylvia, 
eagerly interrupting him. 

‘*No, my dear. Mr. Pemberton came down alone 
on very important business, and 1 fancy his business 
lies with one of you—for this morning before any of 
us were out of bed, he ordered his hcrse and set out 
for Silver Creek. And you have not seen him? Sur- 
prising!” 

‘*We left very early, sir. Was Mrs. Pemberton 
well, sir?” 

“Very well. She wil] be down in a few days,” 

**Wiil you be good enough to Teosel with the 
business that brought us here?’’ asked Falconer, 
impatiently. 

* Certainly--certainly. But where are your at- 
tendants? Have you no friends with you?” 

” Is that a necessary form, sir?” asked the youth, 
coldly. 

“ There are some half dozen friends just passed us, 
and seated themselves in their pews; they will wit- 
ness the rites.”’ 

And Mr. Lovel preceded the young couple up the 
aisle, entered within the railing of the altar, and 
took his stand in front of the r-ading desk, 

Sylvia and Falconer knelt before him. 

The people were roused up at this sight. A wed- 
ding is always interesting—especially an impromptu 
one in a church—they were on the qui vive, and 
pricked up their ears for the words of the minister 
and the responses of the parties, and—but we must 
leave them and go back an hour or two. 

When Richard Pemberton left Coverdale Hall he 
rode on at a brisk pace through the intervening 
fields between the Hall and the Creek, but had to 
slacken his pace in going through the dangerous 





pass, which long neglect and wintry weather had 
rendered uearly impassable, 





This impeded his progress, and worried and 
fatigued his horse so that he could go only at a very 
moderate rate. He was a long while getting through, 
aud the morning was well advanced when he reached 
Silver Creek cottuge. He alighted at the gate, and 
walked in. There was no one in the room. 

Comfortable as the cottage was—its little parlour 
in perfect order, and cheered with a bright wood fire 
burning—it had a vacant, disappointing look 

With the end of the riding whip he rapped several 
times on the floor before anyone came. At lengtb, 
however, just as he was growing very impatient, 
Molley appeared at the kitchen door. 

Smiling and curtseying, and settling a clean 
handkerchief on her head, she said : 

“You mus’ please to ’cuse me, ef you please, 
marster. I was puttin’ on my Sunday— Ob, my 
good gracious alive, if it ain’t Mr. Richard Pember- 
ton. Beg your pardon a thousand times, marster. 
I’m sure, sir, | didn’t know you no more an’ nothin’ 
atall. How ’blime | am getting, to besure. ‘lake 
a seat, sir,” she added, zealously wiping off a chair 
with her apron, and setting it to the fire, “ An’ how 
is the missis, sir ?” 

‘* Well—she is well, my good woman.” 

“ And handsome as ever, sir ?’’ 

‘* Handsomer, we think, How is your young mis- 
tress, Marion ?”’ 

Moll, sir! My name is Molley—’deed it is, sir— 
Molley. 

** Well, how is your young mistress? Go and call 
her to me,” said Richard Pemberton, sitting down 
in the chair, laying aside bis hat and gloves, and 
atretching his feet out to the fire. ‘* Well, why don’t 
you go and call your mistress to me ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, jes’ so, sir, indeed, only she ain’t here.”’ 

**Not here? Where is she ?” 

** Bless you, sir. she’s gone tochurch. ‘Deed she 
is, sir—gone to church,”’ 

“Gone to church already? It is very early for 
her to be gopve to church. Oh,I suppose she hasa 
class in the Sunday school ?” 

‘* No, sir, she hasn’t, sir. She had a nice class— 
*deed she had—only Master Falconer, sir, ho wouldn't 
let her keep it,” 

Richard Pemberton’s eyes kindled. 

** Did I hear right ? What did you say, Marion?” 

Moll, sir—Moil, sir, “Deed, Lord knows it’s 
Moll, sir.”’ 

“Stuff! Tell me what you were saying about my 
daught— about your young mistress’s class in the 
py es School ?’’ 

“T was a saying, sir—and I’m Moll—how Miss 
Sylvia had a class in the Sunday School, only Fal- 
coner, sir, he wouldn’t let her keep it,’’ 

A crimson spot now glowed upon Richard Pem- 
berton’s dark cheek, while he kept his glittering 
eye fixed upon the face of the loquaciousold woman, 
and asked : 

“But why? By what right does Mr. O’Donovan 
interfere with Miss—— with the young lady’s 
occupations and amusements ?” 

Why, you see, sit, dey’s ’gaged.” 

“?’Gaged? What? What do you mean?”’ 

* 'Gaged, sir, ‘gaged to be married, sir, and Fal- 
coner—she’s so purty, and he’s so jealous—axing 
your grace, sir, a8 he won’t let her have her class in 
the Sunday school, for fear she'll be seen and ’mired, 
and made much of, and somebouwy might cut him out. 
Dey’s gone to church to be married this morning.” 

“ What!’’ cried Richard Pemberton, starting to 
his feet, 

‘* Yes, sir, dey’s gone to church to be married this 
morning.” 

“Good heaven, and I have been wasting time here. 
Why didn’t you tell me be ore. How long have they 
been gone?” anxiously inquired Mr. Pemberton, 
seizing his hat and gloves. 

“?Deed, sir, I didn’t know as you was ’ticular 
’cerned in knowin’ of it. Dey’s been gone about an 
hour.” 

“ Concernec in knowing it! She is my daughter !’’ 
exclaimed Richard Pemberton, throwing himself 
upon horseback, and galloping rapidly away 

Old Molly gazed after him with mouth and eyes 
extended to their perme capacity. At length her 
astonishment found utterance. 

“His darter. Well, these grey-haired ole sinners. 
An’ to tell it so bare-faced to an vartuous old 
mudder of a family like me. Shows how much ’spect 
he has for me to be ’quantin’ me wid his vices, dats 
all. His darter! Well, who'd have thought it? 
I never would have ’spicioned sich o’ Richard Pem- 
berton. Why I had so much confidence in that 
man, I would o’ gone with him myself to Land’s 
End, and never been afraid o’ losin’ my corrector. 
Well, if we can't put no ’pendence on his principles, 
who can we ’pend upon ?”’ 

And so the scandalised old woman talked by the 
hour, while the subject of her animadversions 
never guessing the construction put upon his words, 
galloped rapidly on towards thechurch. He reached 
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it in halfan hour’s hard riding, sprang from his 
horse, and hastened breathless intochurch. There 
were but few people scattered in the pews. 

But there, before the altar, knelt Sylvia and Fal- 
coner, and the clergyman, with his book open, was 
performing the marriage ceremony. Richard Pem- 
berton hurried on. One glimpse he got of his 
daughter's lovely face, shining asa star in the 
darkness of her drapery, and with a rush of love and 
admiration he exclaimed to himself: 

‘* Boautiful ! — beautiful! — beautiful! She is 
be utiful as her mother.” 

They were all too absorbed to notice his quick ap- 
proach. The minister was bending closely over 
them. Falconer held her left hand, and with the 
wedding ring held on her finger, was repeating after 
the minister the words of the ritual. 

“With this ring I thee wed-——”’ 

“ Hold, I forbid the marriage !” exclaimed Richard 
Pemberton, stepping up. 

Tho clergyman looked up in amazement to see 
Mr. Pemberton there, aud to hear him prohibit tho 
ceremony. 

Sylvia started, looked round, recognised the 
spe:ker, and clung to the altar railings for support 
The wedding ring dropped from her finger, and 
Falconer sprang up, his feet rebounding from the 
floor like steel springs, his breath drawn hard 
throngh his clenched teeth, his swollen and em- 
purpled veins throbbing on his crimson forehead, 
and the white circle flaming round his darkened 
eyes. 

“ By what right, sir ?” he asked, in a deep, stern 
husky voice 

“By the holiest in nature, young man—a father’s 
1igh*,’’ answered Richard Pemberton, composedly. 
Then, addressing the maiden, he said : 

“Come tome, Maud Pemberton, come to me, my 
child—I am your father !’’ 

With dilated eyes, lips breathlessly apart, and 
paling cheeks, the young girl heard, rose to her feet, 
stood one moment uncertain, amazed, bewildered, 
and then reeling, held out her arms to her father ; 
but, at the same moment, Falconer sprang forward 
and caught her to his bosom, closing his arms 
round her form in a close, vice-like, crushing, cruel 
grip. 

Richard Pemberton advanced upon him and de- 
manded his daughter, 

“No, you shall not have her! I know nothing 
about her being your daughter. She is mine! my 
bride—my wife! She has pledged her marriage 
vows to me—here, at this altar. She is mine, and 
even were you her father, you could not force her 
from me. No power on earth shall force: her from 
me?” exclaimed Falconer. 

The maiden slightly struggled to free herself, but 
the pressure increased painfully, while he glared 
defiance at her father. 

** Do not struggle, Maud, my child. Be quiet, be 
cool. Remember the sacred roof we stand under. 
If he designs to enact'a disgraceful scene here in 
this church he deeeives himself, that is all. We 
will be patient with him, and when he is tired of 
that tragic acting- he will release you, and you will 
come to me,” said Richard Pemberton, coolly taking 
@ rent, 

jutto the surprise of all, Falconer O’Donovan 
lifted up the maiden in his arms, and bore her down 
the.aisle and out of the church, 

— Pemberton calmly rose and went after 
them. 

Mr. Level and one-or two gentlemen from the pews 
followed. 


(To be Continued.) 








Tun Way To BE Harpy.—Happiness is always 
to be found, if we will. only condescend to pick it up, 


seed by seed. As none of itsingredients should be 
thought too minute to be gathered and added to your 
store, so none should: be deemed too insignificant for 


distribution to others. Oecasions for conferring 


zreat benefits do not often cecur, and wien they 
do, it may not be in your power to bestow tion; 
but the little services and gratification which every 
current day places within the means of the humblest 
member of socigty, will constitute, if, we all throw 
our share in the common stock, no inconsiderable 


aggregate of human enjoyment and mutual good 
will. 

KinD words are the brightest flowers of earth's 
existence; they make a very paradiso of the humblest 
home that the world can show. Use them, and 
cspecially round the fireside circle. They are jewels 
beyond price, and more preciows to heal the 
wounded heart, and make the weighed-down spirit 
clad, then all the other blessings the world can 
give. 





LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 





Ripinc on horseback is a useful as well as grace- 
ful means of exercise t20 much neglected by young 
ladies. A canter fora few miles is an admirable 
promoter of female beauty and health. The cheeks, 
the eyes, lips, and every feature of the fair eques- 
trian, when she dismounts, possess the fresh and 
sparkling grace which is one of the most.important 
requisites in feminine loveliness and which can be 
imparted only by the purity of the blood and its 
brisk and equal circulation, which are preduced by 
temperature and exercise. 

The pale sickly and languid countenance of that 
lady whose hours of leisure have been passed with- 
out occupation within her chamber, or in listlessly 
lounging upon a: 0 2 or couch, my present atiractions 
‘o such as, haye solected their siandard of beauty 
from among the victims of a round of fashionable 
dissipation; but every man of sense and genuine 
taste will prefer the ruddy glow of health, the active 
agile step, and exuberant gaiety of her who is ac- 
customed to spend some time every day im active 
exercise ou foot or on horseback in the open air. 








THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “Dau’s Treasure,” “ Clytie 


Cranbourne,” ete., ete. 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
‘THE HOUSE IS ON FrrE!” 


‘IT LikE the rooms very much, and you. will’ not 
find me a troublesome lodger,’”’ said Willoughby 
Shrapnel], as he returned to the presence of the 
sisters; ‘“‘what will the rent be ?” 

** We have been thinking that as it is out of 
the season, and thou wouldst liketo take the rooms 
for three months; twelve p-un’s'ten wl be sufficient 
for that time.’’ 

“Very reasonable terms indeed, and I am glad 
to accept: them. As you don’t know me, you would, 
perhaps, like part of the sumr in advance.” And he 
put his hand in his pocket, but the la¢y waved hers 
severely. 

“There are two had paymasters, friend. One that 
pays in advance, the other that never pays at all; 
T trust thou wilt be neither; Martha will look after 
thy comfort, and in all reasonable things do thy 
bidding; come. Sadie,” and she rose, bowed with 
stiff dignity, and left the room followed by her 
sister, who glanced back with lingering curiosity. 

‘« How old is Miss Sadie ?”” asked the lawyer, in- 
cautiously, of Martha. 

** What business is that of yours ?”’ 

* None to be sure, but I was thinking it wonld be 
impossible-in that dress to guess her age to within 
a dozen years.” 

“ How old are you?” asked Martha, sharply. 

*¢T—oh, I’m forty-two.” 

* Ah, then she ain’t as old.as you by a good bit, 
so now what would you like toeat? Menarealways 
hungry.”’ 

“Arethey? Iam afraid that is not always my 
case. Ijshan’t. want anything till seven o’clock, then 
I should like a plain dinner, bat if the trouble is too 
great forryou, I'll dine at the hotel,’’ 

** Then what’s the good of having lodgings ?” 

“LT suppose | may want to. sleep sometimes, may I 
not, Martha? but I’ll trouble, you to cook for me 
to-day, just two courses of anything. I must go up 
to the station about my luggage, and will order in 
some wine.” 

“ And what name did you.say yours was.” 

*T don’t think I did say, but here is my card, 
perhaps you had better give it to your mistress.’ 

And he: handed her a piece of pasteboard, on which 
was his private, not bis office address, Willoughby 
Shrapnell, Russell Square, London.”’ 

It would not suit his purpose at any rate at present 
to let them know his profession, then leaving his 
bag and umbrella behind, he went back to tho rail- 
way station and hotel, partly to order his luggage to 
be sent on, but principally to be alone in the open 
air, to think of the three strange women he had 
seen, and of the startling likeness which existed 
between the blind lady and poor Cartie Oarew. 

“Tam on the threshold of some mystery,” he 
muttered, as he paced the sands thougbtfolly, the 
incoming tide making him every now aud then re- 





treat before its approach. “They are evidently 
relatives of poor Godfrey Sloeeombe, but they 
cannot know he is dead, for they speak of him 
as one speaks of the living; bat how introduce 
the name of Sir John Carew; that is a question 
that I must think over, one false step now might 
ruin all; and yet I doubt whether it would not be 
more honourable and straightforward to tell them 
irankly why I have tried to get into their houset 
instead of living there like a spy. It’s odd how tha, 
Sadie’s face haunts me, I wonder how she wou'd look 
in a fashionable dress, her far curls which she tries 
to hide uncovered by that. hideous cap. I wonder 
why good women wiil always try to make them- 
selves as ugly as they can, do they think beauty and 
wickedness go hand in hand, I wonder.’ But | must 
get back again ; do they ever read the daily papers! 
If so they must have heard of Godfrey Sloecombe’s 
murder,” 

Then. he climbed the cliff and went back to Priory 
House, where Martha admitted him, but though sae 
waited on him carefullyand gave him avery nice 
dinner, she resisted all his hints to t» k abont her 
ladies, and. he saw no more of he Mis e. 3): ecombe 
that night. 

Three days passed, so like each. other in their dull 
monotony that they seemed rather like wonths or 
years than the time marked, by just six:times round the 
clock, and. Willoughby Shrapnell was beginning to 
feel that some step even though a. rash ene must be 
taken ; since time to him meant everything. 

His business in London wanted him. Al¥eady he 
had received half-a-dozen telegrams. besides a score 
of letters, asking for instructions, advice:and appoint- 
ments, and it was quite clear to his mind that he must 
leave I'ynemouth on Saturday to be able to make 
his appearance at his-office on Monday morving, 

And yet during ‘these days be had’ discovered 
nothing. 

He jumped out of bed in the morning, pulled up 
his blind and looked on the sea, 

The sea was never calm, the waves were always 
crested with foam, and the huge breakers came in 
and broke on the rocks with a sound like mu filed 
thunder. 

A few ships, principally colliers, making their way 
with care and difficulty to and from the Tyne were 
invariably to be seen, while the ruins of Tynemouth 
Priory, with the garrison, lay like some fantastic 
figure reared upon solid foundations, to his right. 

His bath and dressing over, he came down.to the 
room in which he badfirst been, shown, 

But he uret. no one on the staircase ; indeed that 
part of the house seemed ta have been given up ta 
himself alone, and even Martha when. he rang for 
her came from the other side of the building, 

The breakfast prepared for him was alwaysa good 
one; fresh fish, new laid eggs, kidneys, chop, steak; 
or something equally solid, for Martha evidently 
believed that men. were not only hungry animals, 
but lived principally to eat, and she catered for them 
accordingly, 

Breakfast over the day lay. before him; once he 
had walked over to Cullercoats, a fishing village a 
mile. off, to see the boats arrive and the: fish throwm 
out upon the sand. ‘I'hesecond day he spent princix 
pally on the garrison, in examining the rains of the 
Priory, and om the pier, watehing the efforts of a 
vessel to eacape destructiom as it came over the 
treacherous bar. 

The third day therain came down in torrents, the 
wind blew almost # hurricane, and but that it. came 
from the sea it. would have been dangerous to venture 
from the-house, from the almost positive certainty of 
being blown over the cliff. , 

As it was, progress without clinging to something 
supposed to be stationary, getting behind some 
shelter, or crawling on-one’s hands and knees, was 
impossible. 

The elements being so boisterous, Mr. Shrapnell 
decided to remain:in the housa, and watch the raging 
storm from a safe retreat, while with a book before 
him, he tried to make up his mind as to what was to 
be done. 

One thing was quite certain, he must return to 
London on the morrow, for afew days at least, and 
the journey backwards and forwards was not ouly 
an expensive, but a long one. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him. Hecould do 
s0 little alone, and a child with these women would 
help him wonderfully, If-he could only bring his 
little Amy here, she would soon unconsciously dis- 
cover what he might spend months and years without 
finding out. 

Besides the women would take to her. He fancied 
he had discovered a tone of disappointment in Miss 
Sadie’s voice, when he said he should not bring his 
child; and Amy was strong aud hardy, the keen 
winds and bleak coast would not harm her, if he 
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could only secure the protection and companion- 
ship of the ladies for his daughter when he was him- 
self absent. 

His meditations were brought to an abrupt termi- 
nation by a sudden crash ou the housetop, and the 
falling down of bricks and chimney pots into the 
garden, whilo the excited sound of women’s voices 
came from the hall. 

To rush out to the rescue was a natural impulse, 
and in the hall he found the two Misses Sloecombe, 
the blind lady and Martha, all huddled together, and 
Miss Sadie looking as though she were going to 
faint. 

** Don’t be alarmed, it if only one of the chimneys ; 
come into the room and sit down, while I go to the 
top of the house, and see what has happened.” 

And he put his arm round Sadie’s waist, aud half 
carried her into his room, piacing her ia the arm 
chair, and then going out to fetch the others, 

**T can walk alone,” said Miriam, severely, “but 
help her, she needs help,’ aud obeying her gesture, 
hesupported the blind lady, whose terror and fright 
was the greatest, while Miss Sloecombe and Martha 
followed him. 

ulations and assurances off safety: calmed 
them afteratime, and then with Martha for his 
gnide, he went up io the roof of the house tose e 
whatamonnt of damage had been dont. , 

The stack of chimneys on the side ofthe house 
that the ladies used had been blown down, and afew 
loose bricks stil) tottered and shook withevery gust 
of wind, but otherwise the damage, was trifling. 

“*T must get those bricks down, or they may be 
falling and killing some one,” said the lawyer, as 
with difficulty, and at the risk ofbia neck, with the 
storm. raging so violently, he climbed up, displaced 
the bricks, threw them down inte the garden, and 
having assured himself that alk was now secure, 
deseended, looking considerably soiled and blown 
about with bis exertions. 

“The sooner you put the fires out. im that part of 
the house the better,” he said to Martha, aa he eame 
downstairs; ‘ you will have the place filled: with 
smoke ; see, you would almost think the house were 
on fire.” 

And he was right, the smoke was filling the ball 
with dark clouds black enough to both blind and 
suffocate anyoue. 

“‘ The houseis.on fire,” said tho woman, in affright, 
while Miss Miriam noticing the smoke, came. into the 
hall,the only one, despite; her age, wha sgemed to 
have her wits. about. her. 

“ Rubbish; give me a pail, of, water, or, tell me 
where. to.get it,’ said the gentleman, 

A few. seconds after he was standing inthe ladies’ 
room, throwing water onthe polished grate; open; 
ing the window, extinguishing; the fire, apd. trying 
to drive.away the smoke. 

“ Thekitchen,is.ag bad,” eajd Martha, ruefully. 

“Then let us put the fire out,’’ and by the time.it 
was, successiully accomplished, the servant, and:the 
lawyer. were looking very, much like.e,.couple of 
sweeps. ' 

**And what’s to become of my ladies. now there 
isn’t a, decent room on their side of the, house,” 
asked Martha, in despair; “ there’s the. sitting-room 
at the back of. your bedroom, it’a true; but it’ll.be 
sare duli for them, 

‘They, can. useamy, room, with pleasure, § am) going 
to London to-morrow, and: I shall not be-baak for s 
week; but I must, and wash. this seot. off ; go 
and tell them;so, will you.’’ 

And while the lawyer went. to hie bedroom, Martha 
represented, the condition, of .affains te. hem mis- 
tresses. 

Miss. Sloecombe. was, decidedly ageingt. receiving 
any. civility or favour from. a man-of whom. they 
knew nothing, rather than, do so she would, have.sat 
ina fireless room forthe, rest. of the winter; but 
though she would havedone so, her sisters: were by 
no means, so indepeadent in their ideas, 

“Why should we, not accept his kindness; we 
would have done.the same for him, had it been in our 
power,’’ pleaded Sadie; ‘he is.sueh, a gentleman.” 

“ And how knowest thou.he is such a geatleman?’’ 
asked Miriam, severely. 

“TL may know,” gaid the blind lady, withan assump, 
tion of superiority which the other twe did not 
resent. “ His voice tells me that he. iss good and 
@ just man; we will accept his proffered kindness.” 

‘‘ Dut. sister,” objected Miriam, and-at thatmoment 
Willoughby, Surapneil came into the reenx 

“*T hope you-have recovered irom your fright,’® he 
said, courteously; “there is no further, danger, and 
to-morrow if the storm has. abated, workmen might 
begin to repair the damage the, wind hag done, I 
shall be obliged to throw myselfupon your generosity 
however,” he added, with a winning amile, and: look- 


ing at Sadie; “I must go to London to-morrow, and 





shall be away a week, and if you wiil allow me to 
remain with you until I start, it will save me the 
discomfort of going to an hotel.” ° 

‘*Of course this room is yours.’’ said Miriam, 
sharply, “we're not going to turn you out of it by 
our misfortunes, 

“And Iam certainly not going to monopolise it 
until your roomsare jabitable again.” 

“Ob, we have another sitting-room, thank you,” 
was the crabbed reply. 

But the blind lady interposed, and her Voice was 
soft and mellow, and stranzely familiar in his ear. 

‘* Thanks for your courtesy,’ she said, with a 
graceful bend of the head; ‘ we shall be happy to 
have your company, or to inflict ours upou you until 
you go away. When you return we shall, no doubt, 
be able to use our ordinary rooms.”’ 

* Thanks ; it will be a kindness on your part. I 
have been dreadfully lonely the last three days. I 
suppose I miss my little dau. hter.”’ 

** Why dost thou not bring her here ?” asked Sadie, 
whilsther eldest sister frowned, and put on her most 
severe expression, 

‘** T should very much liketo do so, but I am afraid 
she would be lonely, you see,” with a pitiful smile. 
‘*A man is not alwaye, a congenial companion for a 
little girl, She may Ge very fond of her papa, but 
she sometimes needs the sogiety of women ; besides, 
business often calla. me to town; I siiould leave her 
for days at atime; [could not bring ber governess 
with her, and it would'fatigne her too much to make 
her travel backwards and, forwards with me.” 

** But she could: stay with, us; I would, take care 
of ber; I love children,” eait Sadie, while a warm 
pink blush suffused her fsee, 

“Thou speakest thewords of fooliahness,’’ inter 
posed Miriam. severely, “How would\Cara bear the 
noise and prattle efiaehild 2” 

‘‘T should like it,”*said the blind lady. “The 
time has passed whem the: presence of a child could 
sting me with the memory of whatI have lost. Pray 
bring your little daughter by all means. We will 
make her as happy as three old women can; won’t 
we, Sadie?” 

“Yes;” with a pained flush. 

‘* You needn’t call Sadie old yet,” asserted Miriam, 
sharply. 

“No; but I can’t see her, and I forget. 
that—Martha?’’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

” We cantake care of’ little girl between us, can’t 
we?’ 

* I hope so, my lady.” 

* Pen you will bring herthenexttimeyou come ?” 
with a gracious smileon tho still handsome, though 
sigitless face. 

* } shall be delighted todo so, and Amy will be 
equally pleased, to come; it will make it seem quite 
lie bome: to ine,’’ he said, with a glance at Sadie, 
who blushed, but made no reply. 

Notuso Misa Miriam; the reins which she had beld 
for twenty years were, alipping from her hands, and 
she knew. not. how to gather them up. again. 

Were ber sacrifices, her humiliatious, her long, 
wearying, years of suffering endurance to go for nor 
thing before the smiling persistanceof this strange 
man, whom, despite big courteous and pleasant man- 
ners, she instinctively felt to be her enemy. 

She had ground down others as well as herself, 
heedless of. suffering in her indomitable pride, and 
now the tide was setting in against her, and she 
felt she would be powerless to stem it. 

But she got un and left the room, determined to be 
po party to her own defeat, while Willoughby 
Shrapnel] arranged with her two sisters about bring- 
ing his only child to them, even while be wondered 
why Mariha always addressed the blind. sister as 
“* My lady,” 

‘\She has been married, too,’ he mused, noticing 
the wedding-rivg upon her fiuger. ‘1 wonder what 
her veal name is. Surely she cannot be the wife of 
Sir John Carew. No; it is absurd, impossible. Yet 
who i@ she? I must find it out, though that old 
woman Miriam means ta, tiiwart me if. she can. 
Well, itis a fight between us, and. the question is 
still, uusolved as.to, which of us. will win.’ 


Whois 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“aM I NOP LADY CARBW.”’ 


Wiitoucnsy Surapnexri found so much busi- 
ness awaiting him on his arrival in town, that the 
quiet house in Tynemouth, with, the three quaint 
and singular sisters, only recurred, to his miud at 
intervals, and he found it, would be quite impossible 
to return at the end of a week, as he had announced 
his intention of doing, 





Besides numerous other matters which claimed 
his personal attention, and that his junior partner, a 
cousin of the same name, and a few years younger 
than himself, could not manage; there was tie busi- 
ness of the Carews of Clovelly, which had been in 
the hands of the firm of Shrapnell, Shrapneil & Co., 
for generations, and which the present possessor of 
the property, Hilda Kempson, was determined to 
place in other bands. 

The lawyer expected nothing more than this, 
indeed he would bave declined to act for Sir John’s 
niece, even though hé lost a good client by the 
refusal, but there was more than not fighting for, 
he was ready, provided he could see his way clearly, 
to take arms against her. 

But bere was the peiut ; he could not see his way. 
He was not without hope of doing so, however, and 
meanwhile he was resolved to throw every obstacle, 
and make every dolay in the matter that was 
possible, 

Mrs.. Kempson had written an imperative letter 
ordering him to deliver to Messrs. Quick and 
Perrit ail title deeds, papers and documents belonging 
to any of the Carews of Cloveliy. 

His anstwgr was polite and courteous. . He did 
not recoguise her right to. give the order, therefore 
he declined to obey-it. 

Hilia was furious, and wrote a long and intem- 
perate letter, which, whem the lawyer had read, he 
folded up with a smile, and put carefully away. 

Messrs. Quick and Ferrit, however, advised a more 
cautious course, and recommended that she should 
take out letters of administration and file bills to 
compel the lawyer to hand over the title deeds of 
the estate, papers, and deeda, which had been en- 
trusted to the care of the firm. 

All this would take time, however, Mrs. Kempson 
could be kept out of the absolute control of the pro- 
perty, thanks to the law's delay, for months, perhaps 
years, and meanwhile the lawyer might be success- 
ful in another matter, improbableas success now ap- 
peared, 

It was a sharp and daring game to play, how- 
ever, and it was twelve daysafter his returu to town 
before he eould so far arrange matters as to start 
for Tynemouth, this time taking his daughter Amy 
with him. 

A pretty child of ten, with dark brown hair, grey 
eyes, a fair, somewhat pale complexion, tall and 
graceful for her age was Amy Shrapnell. Quiet, 
and making-but few demands upon the patience and 
attention of her elders, provided she had books to 
read, or work and occupation of any kind; and her 
father knew that the three sisters would find her a 
pleasing addition to their household, rather than a 
tax upon their kindness, while beyond the-important 
discovery which he believed he had to make in con- 
nection with them, he wished: that Sadie and bis 
child should know and learn to love each other. 

Amy was gtad enough to go anywhere with ber 
father, an: I fear her love of study was not so great 
as to make her very deeply regret the loss of her 
morning governess, who, feeling her services would 
no longer be required, bade her an affectionate 
adieu. 

* And I shall have no lessons to learn,” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly, to her father, as she told him of 
Miss Budd’, departure § ‘ won't it be delightful ?” 

* What? to grow up an ignorant girl? The 
ladies I am going to take you to are, I believe, highly 
accomplished. Surely you would wish to be like 
them, and not make me ashamed of you when you 
are a woman, Amy ?” 

“Oh, dear no; I want. you to love, and be proud 
of me, papa, and I will learn ever so hard. But are 
the ladies pretty, papa ?” 

‘No; two of tnem are quite old, and the other 
is very sweet and nice, but I don’t know that I should 
call her pretty.”’ 

“Phen you are not going to marry one of them, 
papa? Moss Budd said perhaps you were.” 

*€Miss Budd should mind her own business,” re- 
plied the lawyer, sharply, while his face flushed, 
“and mind you don’t talk avy nonsense of that 
kind at Tynemouth; if you do I shall never take 
you on & trip with me again.” 

A stern observation that convinced the child that 
Tynemouth was either a very delightful or a very 
dreadful place. 

He had written to annonnce’his intention of com- 
ing; had even telegraphed the arrival of the train, 
and therefore when tiie fly, containing himself and 
daughter, arrived at Priory House, he did expect to 
see someone at the windows, waiting to receive 
him. 

But he was mistaken, and the house-bell was 
rang twice before Martha came to open the door. 

“Oh, it’s you come, is it?’’ she asked, throwing 
the door open impatiently, ‘“ We’re in nice trouble 
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and you’re just in the midst of it. And the poor 
little girl; what we'll do with her, the Lord knows, 
I don’t.’ 

“Why, what’s the matter? Where is Miss Sadie? 
Tell her I have come and brought my little girl to 
her; she is well, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, she is well enough, thank the Lord; but my 
lady got a shock two hours aco, and the doctor’s been 
with ber ever since. And Miss Sadie’s in an awiul 
state, because it’s through her reading the paper 
that itheppened. But comein; don’t stand there in 
the cold,’’ and she led the way into the large sitting- 
room, in which Willoughoy Shrapnell had already 
spent three or four days of his life. 

Amy followed, wondering iu utter unreason, as 
only achild can wonder, if this were an enchanted 
palace, and thisold woman was the witch or wicked 
fairy that was to order them about, and rule even 
= father, for whom she had almost as much pride as 

love. 

A few minutes after a meck-faced, blue-eyed little 
Quakeress came into the room, and taking thé as- 
—— child in her arms, kissed her gravely, as she 
said: 

‘Thou art welcome, my dear, and I hope thou 
wilt learn to love me.” 

“This is the good fairy,” thought Amy. “ How 
funnily she talks; but I like her,” and she returned 
the kiss, an action which s d like a « t of 
love between them. 

“You have not even spoken to me, Miss Sadie,”’ 
said Mr. Shrapnell, holding out his hand. 

At which the little lady gave him hers witha 
blusb, but withdrew it again almost instantly. 

** Martha tells me your sister is ill,” he said, with 
an air of sympathy. 

**Yes,’’ sadly, and Miriam says it is my fault, 
bat Idid not know, I read something out of the 
newspaper that comes every day for you. I thought 
it would interest her; but sne screamed, and seemed 
to go in convulsions. We have had the doctor here 
ever since.” 

** Is she better ?” 

‘* A little; but it is very terrible, and if it is trae, 
as I suppose it is, it will be awful. I doubt if she 
will ever recover.”’ 

‘What is it? Perhaps I can help you.” 

“‘I fear not; but it is in the newspaper, and 
therefore it cannot be one of the secrets that Miriam 
is 80 careful about. My sister Cara’s son Godfrey 
has Leen murdered,” 








“Yes, I have heard of it. I thought when I 
mentioned his name that either he was no relative of 
yours, or you did not know of his death.” 

“* Ah, you knew of it, and you knew him 2?” 

‘Yes, I knew of his death, and I knew him but 
slightly. I suppose there cannot be a doubt of his 
being dead?” 

‘* So the papers say, and a man is to be tried for 
killing bim. I don’t understand it atall. I didn’t 
even know that sister Cara had a son antil to-day, 
Miriam has managed us all, you know,” with agiauce 
at the door and a shiver, ‘‘and I have been treated 
like a child all the days of my life.’”’ 

And tears came into the meek blue eyes; it was 
the first time in her life that she had ever thought 
or ventured on a complaint against her sister’s unob- 
trusive tyranny. 

“Never mind, you’ve got me now,” said Amy 
Shrapnell, nestling up to her side as though she were 
making a valuable present of herself ; “and papa will 
take care of both of us, won’t you, dear?’’ with her 
old-fashioned way as though she were almost his 
equal in age. 

“ Yos, if I may,” replied her father, in a low tone. 

But Sadie Sloecombe seemed not to hear the words, 
though her face deepened to a rosy red, for she put 
her arm round the child and led her away to her own 
room on the other side of the house to those occupied 
by her father. 

A pretty room, though simple almost to severity, 
but for the vase of flowers, rare at this time of the 
year, which stood on the little table near the window, 

The room faced the sea, and there were two beds 
in it, a large and a smaller ove, the latter evi- 
dently a new importation. 

**T thought you would rather be in my room than 
have one all to yourself, dear’’ she said as she began 
to unloosen the child’s bat and travelling dress. 

“Yes, [am afraid to sleep alone: I don’t believe 
in bogies though, do you ?”’ 

** Certainly not.’’ 

“But when I sleep alone, I fancy mamma comes 
and stands by my bedside and it frightens me.”’ 

“Tbe idea should not frighten you, Amy; if your 
mamma could come it would be because she loves you; 
but you must be hungry,I hope Martha has got 
something nice for your dioner.”’ 

And then she took the child back to her father and 
went into the kitchen tosee what Martha had pre- 
pared for the travellers, before going back to the 





sick room in which the doctor was still staying with 
his patient, 

Conscious, but very quiet, the 
in bed but on the couch where they had pl her, 
but as Sadie entered the room, light as her step was, 
she heard and turned her sightless face to her. 

**Come here, child” she said in tones of authority, 
and with the excitement and agitation that half an 
hour before convulsed her, subdued or driven away. 

Sadie obeyed her, placing her hand in that of the 
sufferer as though to assure her of her love and 
sympathy. 

**'You never told me a falsehood in your life, Sadie, 
1 will tell me the trath now, sister, will you 
not ?” 

** Thoa mayst be sure of it.” 

“T am sure of it. Where is my son and my 
daughter, and my husband ; Miriam told me they all 
died many years ago, during the illness in which I 
became blind ; but it is not true, is it ?” 

“ Alas, I know not, That was twenty years ago, 
and I was butachild. Sister Miriam bade me ask 
no questions, when as often happened I asked why 
thou wouldst insist upon being called “ my lady.” 

Bat Miriam here inte . 

“Knowest thou not there is a stranger by; be 
silent.” 

The doctor took the hint, though his curiosity was 
sroused,and promising to call the next morning left 
the house, jealously followed to the door by Miriam ; 
then she retarned to her blind sister’s room, her 
teeth set, her eyes flashing ; the explanation she had 
dreaded and hoped to avoid through life must come, 
had come at last. The power which she had wielded 
for twenty years was to be wrung from her grasp, 
and worse than this, the falsehoods which pride ané 
a belief in her own judgment had tempted her to 
utter, would be unmasked and laid bare before the 
eyes of those whose respect and good opinion she 
most coveted. 

It was useless shrinking from the ordeal now it 
had come. 

She was a brave woman and resolute, even though 
she might mistake her way in life, and she went 
back now, to what to her was worse than death with 
an unfaltering step. 

As she opened the door of her blind sister’s room 
she heard her saying to Sadie, 

** Of course I insisted upon being called ‘my lady,” 
for am I not Lady Oarew ? 


(Tobe Continued.) 
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OCHAPTER X. 
THE FIRE RAISING, 


Arter « slight pause, in which Mick Doole 
seemed to be collecting his thoughts, he resumed the 
thread of his discourse. 

** Luke Uovting! | he said, “‘is not worth to bear 
his brother’s onld and honoured name.” 
** Divil drive him,’”” answered Pat Leeson. “I’d 
like to scald him to death in some of your own pot- 
teen, Mick.’’ 

** He’s robbed the widow and the child of what 
was comin’ to them, and this blessed night we’ll 
have a fire raisin’ at Loughmahon, which will light 

ve counthry side, like the days of ninety- 


trembled in his chair. 

Could it be possible, that in order to punish Luke 
Deering, whom they did not like, they were going 
— the grand old house down in which he was 

rm 

“Hurrah!” cried Patsey. ‘‘ And when the old 
fox finds his earth stopped and fire blazing overhead, 
he’ll work his way out as ugly as a bag full of 
weasels, and it’ll be odd if a stray shot don’t find 
ite way into his black heart, the villain.” 

“They mustn’t get wind of it,” answered Mick, 
* — we'll have to look out for the red- 
coats.”’ 

“ Captain Moriarty is from Dublin, they say, and 
the lads are to attack the police barracks to-mor- 
row.’’ 

“ That will keep the soldiers quiet, for they'll be 
looking after the Nationalists,” answered Patsey. 
“ We'll take an hour’s sleep. I'll watch the En- 
glishman. If we leave here by one, we’ll have time 
- shoot the rascal, and reach Loughmahon by 

ree,” 

‘It isn’t more than two hours from here, as the 
crow flies,’’ said Pat Leeson, throwing himself down 
on the floor, falling intoa sound sleep almost as 
soon as he touched it, 











(THR WARNING.) 


Mick Doole sat at the table with his head on his 
hands, and his tall, robust figure threw a gigantic 
shadow on the wall as the fire burnt low. 

An outlaw since ’48, for nearly twenty years he 
had defied the law, and now he had determined to 
take advantage of the new movement which the 
young democracy hoped would liberate Ireland. 

Dan had learned from his remarks that it was 
intended to shoot his uncle, and burn the hall over 
his head. 

“ This must be prevented,’”’ he said to himself. 

boy had a horror of shedding human blood, 
and whatever Luke Deering’s faults were, he was 
desirous of saving his life, if possible. 

Whether it was owing to the heat of the fire, or 
the mixture of smoke and whisky, of which he im- 
bibed freely, Mickey Doole fell asleep. 

Every one in the cottage, except Dublin Dan, was 
under the influence of slumber, and to Dan we must 
add the major, whose agony of mind would not per- 
mit him to close his eyes. 

Nosooner did Mickey sleep than Dan rose from 
his chair. 

He advanced to the pile of grain. 

It was not an easy task to pick his way among the 
aes who were lying about the floor in various posi- 

ons. 
wane his knife, Dan placed it between his 


It was growing dark, as the candles had all 
burned ont, and only a fitful gleam came from the 
smouldering peat. 

The major saw Dan coming toward him, and first 
mistrusted his purpose; but when the boy whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘‘ Be still; I have come to save 
you,” his heart gave a big leap in his bosom. 

Gently Dan cut the cords. 

Major Hampton was free. but still in peril. 

“ Follow me,” exclaimed Dan. 

The officer did not pause to express his gratitude, 
he simply obeyed every instruction of Dan’s with 
the passivity of a child, for he saw that he had 
dctermined to save him, and would if he could. 

Stepping cautiously, they passed the sleeping 
desperadoes and reached the door through which 
they passed, 

The wind was rising and unfortunately it blew 
the door to with a bang. 

** Hang it!” exclaimed the voice of Mickey ; “‘ who 
opened the door to let the cold in?” 

Dan touched the officer on the shoulder. 


‘We will be discovered in a few seconds. We 





must separate; both our lives are in danger. They 
would shoot me for liberating you,” he said, 
hastily. . 

“ Heaven will bless you for it; and if itis ever m 
my power to return——”’ 

“Hush! don’t waste time. Run as hard as you 
can straight before you. Keep always to the right, 
and by morning you won’t be far from Ennis- 
fallon.” 

“To the right ?”’ 

“Yes; by that you keep the high ground and 
avoid the bogs. Good-bye.” 

Major Hampton wrung his hand warmly and 
darted off in the darkness, while Dan disappeared 
in another direction. 

The next moment, fierce oaths, and loud, angry 
exclamations were heard, shots were fired, men 
meg frantically hither and thither in the dark 
night. 

Scarcely thinking of the officer, but concentrating 
all his thoughts upon himself, Dan, who knew the 
country well, sped on. 

For more than an hour he ran without stopping. 

A length he came to a house, which inthe moon- 
light he had no difficulty in seeing was the shebeen 
or public house kept by Mrs. O’ Rourke. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour Dan knocked 
londly at the door, and kept up persistent din until 
he had thoroughly aroused the inmates. 

A window was thrown open,and a head pro- 
truded. 

“ What spelen is it raisin’ ould nick below 
there ?”’ exclaimed the voice of Mrs. O’ Rourke. “ Ye 
know it’s not we custom to open in the night.” 

“It’s me; Dan Deering.’ 

“You, masther Dan?” she said, changing her 
tone directly. May the saints make your bed in 
Heaven. I’ve been draming of ye, this night.” 

“ Where’s Molly and mother, Mrs. O'Rourke ? 
That’s all I want to know.” 

** Shure an’ where would they be but under this 
roof ?”’ 

“ Here ?” 

“Yes, agra. Didn’t Luke, the haythen bhaste, 
turn your dear mother out of the house afther the 
horse soldiers had dragged you away, ard the poor 
woman’s heart full to burstin’ and breakin’ ; so she 
came here with Mary, and not an hour aftherward 
Luke’s agent goes and evicts your grandmother, 
the widow Flannigan.” 

_ Did he turn the old woman out?” inquired Dan, 
in surprise, 
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“ Deed an’ he did that. What wouldn't the likes 
of him do? He said he’d clear the brood out of 
Loughmahon, ro Mrs. Flannigan’s wid us, andif ye’ll 
come in, we'll bea happy party.” 

‘‘ No, thank you, answered Dan. Lonly want my 
mother to know that I have escaped from the 
soldiers, and am safe; but I’ll have to hide away 


et. 
we Why not hide here? I'll give you the loft to 
sthay in, and the ould boy himself—bad luck to 
him—wouldn’t thing of hunting for-you here.” 

‘It’s not a bad idea,” replied Dan. “I'll think 
of it. I have a little farther to go, but you can 
expect me back by daylight.” , 

Waving his hand he ran up the road, leaving Mrs. 
O’ Rourke so full of the news of having’ seen him, 
that she had to wake up her daughter Mary, Mrs. 
Deering, and Mrs. Flannigam, one by one;,to tell 
them, for if she had kept the intelligence till the 
morning she would have made herself ill. 

Dan continued his way to Loughmahon, intend- 
ing to warn the present proprietore® his danger. 

When he reached the lawm in ftenttof the house 
he looked up atthe window. In ome there was a 
light burning. 

The big clock in the stable-yard struektwo. 

In one hour the fire-raisers would) be at their 
devilish work, and if measures wera not taken to 
stop them, the ancient and beantiful pile before 
him would becomes heap of ashes, 

Mickey Doole was a man who kept his. word, and 
Dan did not doubt that the torch would be applied 
as he had eaid it would, 

There was a fine chamee of plunder, for the day 
before had been “gale” or rent day, and a large 
sum of money was in the honse. 

For a time Dan wondered how he could get into 
the house and have speech with his uncle. 

He knew he risked his liberty by malting the at- 
tempt. 

But he was resolved to save the old house at all 
hazards. ; 

He could not bear to see it burned. 

There was a light porch over the front door, and 
the room in which the light was burning was im- 
mediately over this. 

If he could chmb the porch he would be standing 
on a level with the window, and could easily com- 
municate with any one within. 

“Here goes for shinning up the porch,” he mut- 
tered. 

The next minute he was climbing up.a poat,, and 
after a short struggle with some projecting ledge, 
he was on the top, 

So far, so good. 

He drew near the window. 


_—_— 


CHAPTER i 


x Te “4 
THR ATTACK. 


Tusre was a portion of the blind whieh happened 
not to fit. close to the window, and Dan put his eye 
to that little loophole, deeming it prudent to take:a 
peop at the interior before arousing his uncle’’. at- 
tention to his presence. 

It was a bedroom into which he was looking; a 
fire was blazing on the hearth, and at a tabie in front [| 
pe sab two men witha bottle of whisky’ before 

em. r 

One was Luke Deering, the other Pater Makoney; 
the informer. j 

‘*Yer honour will see,” Dan heard Poter say, 
* that the soil’s not safe for the soles of mefate, since 
the bhoys know that it was I caused’ the arrest of 
young Dublin Dan.” 

* Stay you here,” replied Luke Deering; “and I’d | 
like to see the man who would dare harm.a hair of [ 
your head.” 

“Och, sure, yer honour, the blackguards would 
shoot mo the very first chance they got; an’ whgt’ll 
we do whin the risin"is to take place, in aday or 
twa?” 

‘* Haven’t we the soldiers to.proteet.us. Whatcan 
the poor misguided fools do?” 

“Time will show,’’ answered Peter. “It’s not 
mueh, I’m thinkin’ they’ll do, anyway; but they'll 
kape a bullet for me.”’ 

Mr. Deering grew angry. 

** Don’t Ltell you that you are safe under my 
roof ?”’ he exclaimed. 


**Oh, bedad, an’ it’s little more they rispeet you 
than they do: me,” replied Peter. Ane oy ag 

‘“ They can't touch me,” said Iuke Deering: “I 
seldom leave the house. IT am always well armed, 
and I carry the last will of my brother, Tom Deer- 
ing, under which F hold’ this property, in my vest 
pocket.”” 

“The. Lord be good to us! hia, death was, sud- 
den; an’ they say, if IT may make so hould, yer | 





honour, that you wrung it from him on his death- 
bed.” 


A dark scowl crossed Luke’s face. 

*‘No matter how I got it; I have it,” he re- 
plied. : 

“ May yoa live long to enjoy it, sur,’’ said the in- 
former. 

“Thank you, Peter, Lintend to do my best in 
that direction, and neither Dan, nor his poor, weak 
fool of a mother, shall ever have a penny as long as 
I live.” 

Dan did not like to play the eavesdrepper any 
longer, and he knocked at. the window. 

He was perfectly welli aware that he-ran a ter- 
rible risk in putting himmelf im his uncle's power, 
for he was an escaped politi¢adioffemder, and could 
be detained and given up-to theauthioxgities. 

But as we have said, lie wisliedi to save the old 
home from being burnt amd pi § 

Mickey Doole was n patriot ; he was only 
a robber and an outlaw, Wie taek advantage of the 
“troubles” to do himself geody 

Dan hoped that hi» wnelewould thank him for 
his timely warning; and! after listening to him, let 
him go. free, in case he would seek ghelter 
at Mr. O’ Rourke’ and lay hid till better times 
came. ‘ 

He tapped on the window, and as they heard the 
sound, the twa men sprang to their feet, 

‘** What’s that ?”’ cried Luke Deering; anxiously. 

“Ob. begorra, it’s the sperrits,” answered. l’eter, 
trembling. Didn’t yexlieam the wind- shrieking, and 
a wail like that of m ? The Lord be good to 
us, and make our bed im Heaven.” 

* Silence, fool !’*exelnimedt Luke; approachingthe 
window. pistol in. hemdi, 

‘Maybe yer honour’®2iglit in calling mo. a fool, 
an’ perhaps I'm notte one in Ballyhoolin this 
night; but indade, ne fean® @ome of meddlin’ 
with the sperrits.”” - 

Luke Deering, villain. though he undoubtedly 
was. could not be accused of cowardice. 

Without any hesitation he drew the blind up, and 
flung open the-window as fearlessly as if it was broad 
daylight, and he had no cause to dread the. pea 
santry among whom he lived, 

** Who is there ?’’ he queried. 

A light form sprang into the room,and Dublin 
Dan was revealed: to the astonished gaze of his uncle 
and the informer. 

“Iti I, Uncle Luke,” said Dan: 

The dark frown which: bad hitherto sat. on Mr. 
Deering’s. face gave:-way to an expression of plea- 
sure. ; 

He could not understand the bey’s motive in visit- 
ing him in the dead of night, yethe was glad to have 
him in bis power: 

“ What brings you here?” he-asked, shutting the 
window as: hespoke, 

“To warn you.” 

“ Aeainsd what, or whom ?** 

“ The fire-raisers are coming to burn Louglhmahon 
over’your head, uncle; and rather than see the old 
place in ashes, F came to warn-you, trusting to your 
honour to let me Zo away again.” 

“We'll see abeut that in the morning,’ answered 
Luke. “ When may I expect those ruffians, an@' wha 
are they ?” 

“They will be here in an hour,” 

‘© Whe leads them ?”” 

** Mickey Doole,” said Dan, 

Phe informer uttered a cry of despair, which at 

any other time would have been hideous in its abject 
cowardice. 
“Oh, musha, bad luck to him,” lie wailed, “we are 
Yost! Ob, the haythen, the villain. Oh, wirra, 
wirra. We may as well say our prayers and make our 
sowls, if Black Mickey'and hisgangare comin’ to raise 
the fire on_us.” 

“Silence !’” again thundered’ Mr. Deering. “Do 
you, Peter, go to the stable, sadtlle the flectoat horse 
and go to Ennisfallon on the wings of the wind, teil 
Major Hampton how we are’ placed, and beg the 
favour of a squadron of dragoons, instantly.” 

“But sure, ye will all he kilt, intirely, before I git 
back.’™ ; 

“Not atall,”’ answered’ Mr. Deering. 
the servants, and keeps sharp Teok out for the 
rioters,” 

“Kapealook out for Black Mike!’* exclaimed 
Peter. “ You might as well’ try. to catch a party 
when the good people are dancin’ in the fern ofa 
moonlight night.” 

“‘ Be off, and do my bidding,” cried Luke, “ or it 
will te the worse for you.”’ i 

“ Aisy now, Mr. Derring, darlint; arrah, be aisy, 
can’t ye,” replied Peter Mahoney, stepping back 
before his threatening attitude, 

* Will you go 2” 

“Yis, an’ thank Heaven that ye didn’t want me to 
stop and fight wid Black Mike, the mnuderin’ scoun- 
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drel. He’d hang me to the first tree if he could get 
a good hould on me, agra.” 

With this consolatory reflection, the informer 
hurried away to the stable, rousing the groom and 
coachman, 

Ina short time a sound of a horse’s hoofs could 
be heard galloping over the stones with which the 
court-yard was paved. 

It was Peter Mahoney on his way to Ennisfallon to 
secure the immediate services of a detachment of 
cavalry. , 

‘* Dan,” said Mr. Deoring, after pacing the room in 
deep thought for a brief space. 

“Yes, unele,” 

** Will you handle a rifle against these men ?” 

“T’ll do what I can to save my father’s house, no 
matter who owns it.’’ 

“Good!” exclaimed Luke. “‘ Come with me and 
let us rouse the servants. They must bearmed, and 
your presence among them will do more than mine, 
though Ipsy.them. I don’t believe they’difight for 
me.”’ . 

“T’m ready,” answered Dan. 

The course adopted by Mr. Decring was a shrewd 
one. 

He knew that he was hated and despised as o 
ape by thie: men, and be was oie oe. syere 

a whem the regardad as t u er, 
was ok liked! by ali : 

His presence: ee ake on of the 
hall, amd thie: fine: obit: ence mi yet be saved 
from pi and deatemetion. 

What Euke-wouldi do with, the boy after he had 
used him, snd: the; attack waa,over, only his own 
black heart knew.- c 

All the male servants were xoused and collected in 
the hall, but. the females wereallowed to.remain un- 
disturbed, as theig enies. and: fears would only serve 
te embarrass the remainder. 

Armes of various kinds—from guns, muskete, and 
rifles, to the old-fashioned blunderbuss and horse- 
pistol—were raked out of cases and closets where 
they had remained for years, 4 

In a short but vigorous speech, Mr. Decring in- 
formed the men of the intended attack of Black 
Mike, or Mickey Doole, and called upon them to 
fight like men to save the ancient dwelling. 

Whisky was provided without stint, and a cheer 
greeted him cal Dan, though the applause was given 
more to the young squire than himself. , 

Then Luke Deering posted. the mon, who, with 
gardeners, grooms, andfootmen, were fifteen in num- 
ber—as advantageously as he could, protecting all 
parts of the house and outbuildings. 

They were told to fire at any a tens 
parties who might approach in the dawn, an 
who on being challenged could not give an account 
of themselves. 

Mr. Deering, with Dan and the steward (an Eng- 
lishman of the.name of. Blake), stationed them- 
selves in the hall, leaving the front door open. 

A period of nse then ensued, 

It was not destined to last long. 

» _Phose who were waiting with. breathless. expecta- 
p tion for the anticipated attack. heard a.shot fired. 

The sound came from the rear. 

7 speeteioh ef agony rent, the. air, and.s)? again was 
still. 

** They are ont in. the: stable-yaxd,’” remarked the 
steward 


‘Some rascal sent to his last account,”-replied 
}Mr. Deering, “They intended: to surprise ug in the 
rear. Now wait. They will come te, thafront.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me, sir. 

The day hadijust begun to break: in: the east, but 
a heavy mist was covering the. ground, and it was 
difficult to discern plajnly the trunk of a tree a few 
yaids distant; 

Mr. Deering; the. steward, and Dan. were-standing 
on the front. doorsteps, immediately undex the 
portico. 

They peered anxiously into the mist 

Suddenly there was a.sound as of something being 
scratched against the wail. 

#1 Someone striking a matel, sir,’* the steward 


said. 

“ Hold:on, Blake,” replied. Luke. Deering ; “they 
are raising a window. Hark! To the librany— 
quick! They intend to fire the house in that: di- 
rection first.’’ 

He was right in his conjecture, 

Mr. Deering led the way to the library, which he 
entered, closely followed by Blake and Dan. 

As they threw the door open; an: armful of blaz- 
ing hay andstraw was cast on the floor from the 
outside, 

“ Rire on the villains! fire!’ eried: Mr. Deering, 
and he, with the steward, rushed to the open 
window. 


Dark forms, moving around in the heavy mist, 





were dimly discernible, 
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Luke covered one, the steward another of the party. 

Urack ! bang ! ; 

A rifle: and. a heavy. pistol both. went. off.at the 
same time, 

Two men fell, apparently dead or badly wounded. 

Instantly the fire was returned by a. volley. 

The fire-raisers. were there in force, as not than 
ten bullets.sped on their errand of death into the 
library. 

It was lucky for Dan that he had stopped to stamp 
out the burning hay, for he had kieked the flaming 
mass into an angle of the wall, by which he was,pro- 
tected from t'e shots, 

Not so Mr, Deering and the steward. 

The former had his left whisker singed and the 
top of his hat perforated, while Blake fell on the 
floor with a ball in his lungs. 

“ Are you hurf?” inquired Luke. 

The wretched man in vain essayed to speak, but 
a rush of blood to his throat choked back the 
words, 

Mr. Deering pushed forward a heavy case of books, 
which formed a screen to protect himself. 

’ From one side of‘ this rampart he discharged his 
piece soveral times, receiving no reply. 

Dun did the same. 

The rioters had’ evidently retired from that part 
of the mansion, carrying their wounded with them, 
with the presumable intention of continuing their 
designs elsewhere, 

Again the sound of firing was heard in‘the yard, 

“T must hurry away,” exclaimed’ Mr: Deering. 
‘*The men: won’t. stand their ground witbout me, 
This fellow, Black Mike, has influence with them. 
They may go over'to bis:sidein a: body. Poor Blake’s 
dead, I fear; anyhow bean’t spare time te attend: to 
him now.”’ ; 

aa I ame ow waitizere?” epee pe Z 

‘“*Stay where yow are,’’ was the re and guard 
be a of eam os carefully.’ i a 

r. Deering rushed: away; eager for the fight, and 
Dan was left alene, att m 

The mist was: gradually lifting, and: abjeats both 
inside and out of the house becoming aleay, 

- Duan leaned ‘on, hia, gun, and listened: to. the con- 
tinued firing, which showed that,hot work was going 
on, 


- He was.ina state of. feverish excitement. 

Suddenly a.form, beszing,a torch entered the library, 
at, the.open window. : 

It was that of a young, man. 

The intruder stumbled over what. was. now: the 
stiffening corpse of Blake, the steward, 

As he fell, the torch slipped from hia hand ;. he 
stretched forth to saize the blazing minister of crime, 
when Dan put out hia foot and extingnished it, 

“ Thunder and turf ”’” exclaimed the man, spring: 
ing, up angrily, surprised and confused. 

e hid thought himself alone and unobserved, 

His éyes met ‘those of Dublin Dan’s. 

*€ Masther Dan!’ he cried. 

It was Pat Leeson. 

“Oh, Patsey.!” exclaimed Dan. I’m really-sorry 
to find yow here, trying to burn the house that once 
steltered you. Have you so soon forgotten that my 
Lem ——y» dead* father was your friend and‘ em- 

loyer ?”* 

Pat did not lower his eyes at this hs 


reproaxe 
“Tt’s: meself, sit;’’ he replied; ‘“that is surprised | 


to find his honour’s: son against’ his countrymen, 


Didn't I save yez from the redeoats ?’ Didn’t' Mickey: | h 


Doele give yez shelter?’ 

“Aud what if he-did?” answered Dan, boldly: 
“‘Miokey’s nothing better than a robber, and: it is 
you who are misguided to be led: by him.” 

‘* Sure an’ wouldn’t we shoot 
uncle, who shtele-yer property, agra ?” 

“ Loave him to Heaven and his conscience.” 


“ Bat, Masther Dan, darlint! sure he'll. give: yex |) 
? 


up again to the soldiers, bad ’cess to them,’ 
“T'll take my:chance of that.’’ 


** What did ye want to. come.and tell him for, afther | 


yer letiin’ that t’ andering -thafe of the world, the 
major, escape? Don’t yes know:the-bhoys is risiu’ 
all over, and there'll be, heart trouble wid, the, Dn- 
glish before to-morrow’s suu set: ?” 

“ Patsey,” exclaimed Dan, firmly, “ this.house shall 
bo saved at all hazards. Promise me, you'll go right 
away.” 

** An’ me afther swearing to Black Mike?” 

“Then yield yourself my prisoner,” 

“That can’t be done at alk, at all, darlint.’ It’s 
meself that will seize you for your own sake’s good, 
aad take you back to the hills,” 

“But the soldiers will be here directly, What 
chance have you of escaping? Do you want to be 
hung for a rapparee? Fire-raising, Patsey, is a 
gallows matter.” 

“Well, bedad, I wouldn’t be the first Irishman the 
quane—bad luck to her—has had strangled,” an- 
swered Pat, complacently, 


your blac!-b-arted: | ceased 


entrance at the door. 
is attire.in disorder, 


Just then there was a. hast 

Mr. Deering had returned, 
and his facered with anger. 

Seeing Patsey, he recognised him as a discharged 
servant, and without a word of warning fired a pistol 
at him, 

Patsey fell over the ensanguined corpse of the 
steward, 

“ Why did you do that? He was little better than 
a boy and misled,” cried Dan, grieved to the heart 
at poor Patsey’s death. 

“It’s blood for blood and life for life now,’ an- 
swered Mr. Decring, hastily. 

“ What do you mean,’’ asked Dan. 

** Our lives are not worth a half-hour’s purchase, if 
we don’t defend them,”’ 

“Why 2” 

* All my brave fellows,’’ he replied, with sarcastic 
emphasis, “ have gone over to Black Mike.’’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“ Just as I tell you, and just as IT expected. Oon- 
found them! already thestables are in a blaze. They 
fired a volley at me, and how I escaped untouched 
is'a mystery. 

“ Let me go and speak to them.” 

*' Utter folly.” 

“But I might induca them to spare our lives and 
save the house.” 

“You couldn’t doit. They are all mad drunk with 
their fiery whisky, and will not listem to. reason,” 

** What shall we do, then ?”’ 

“Fasten the Venetian blinds inside the window. I 
will barricade the door with book-shelves. Make 
haste. Itis neekor nothing,” 

In both were at:work. The windows were 
darkened and partially protected with cases filled 
with: ponderous books, while the door was secured 
in « similar manner after being locked. 

“Good !” said Luke Deering, after surveying his 
defensive works. ‘‘ Now you stand at the corner of 
that case; and.pnt. the muzsle of your rifle through 
the slatsof the shade. If you hear anyone with- 
out, five, and: instantly, slip.in another cartridge, 

“ Ajlright,unole,”’ answered Dan. 

Much ashe despised and hid reason to:hate his 
unele, he could: not help admiring his: courage and 

of mind on this.very trying occasion,. 

“If wacan only hold out till. the soldiers come,” 
said. Mr. Deering. 

As he spoke a fusillade was opened from the out- 
side. upon. the windows, and at the same timea 
furious onslaught was made on the door. 

Shots. came through the: shades and the wood- 
work, but the bullets were buried in the solid books. 

“Front and rear,’” exclaimed Dan, as he emptied 
his piece, 

A.desp groan, followed by cries of rage, told that 
the shot hid taken effect. This sort of warfare went 
on for more than half an hour, no harm beiug done 
to the besieged. 

It seemed to be the object of Black Mike and his 
gang to get possession of the person of Luke Deer- 
ing, before they destroyed the house. 

This is easily understood when we consider the 
character of the man, 

He was simply after plunder, and had taken ad- 
vantage of ttre heated passions of the mob to farther 
| his. own ends. 

It was rumoured that the usurper, as Luke was 
called; had'a large sum of money concealed in the 
ouse. 
| Mickey wanted to get: hold of this treasure, whon 
he intended to eseape beyond the seas, and live like 
_a “gintleman at his aise,” as heexpressed it, 

All at oncethe knocking and pounding at the door 
c ‘ 

There was. cessation of hostilitics. 

% Widim there!” said a voice. 

“ Phat’s Mickey Doole speaking,” remarked Dan. 
Mr: Deering nodded hia head, and exclaimed : 
‘What do you want ?”’ 

**Give us the mon»y you have concealed, and we'll 
go away, lavin’ yezand the house free an’ safe.” 

‘*Yowsha’n’t have sixpence out of me,’’ answered 
' Luke. 

“Phen we'll burm yezlike rats in a barn!’’ 

“Do it!” 

After this resolute reply, there was no more 
said, 

The rioters appeared to have retired to carry out 
their threat, and Dan awaited the next move in this 
exciting drama. with a beating heart, 


(To be. Continued.) 








Tue ships of war now being constructed in France 
are the ironclad frigate ‘l'riomphante, the coast- 
guard vessel Vengeur, the gun-boat Lutrin, and the 





avisos Chasseur, Voltigeur; Hussard, and Lancier, 





ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


-- 


Ir a railway company kills or maims a passenger 
travelling on their line they are liable to pay dama- 
ges to him or his representatives.. But if a railway 
servant is killed or maimed in the discharge of his 
ordinary duties he and his relatives have no legal 
claim for compensation, and, asa matter of fact, 
compensation is only in very rare cases voluntarily 
afforded. 

The reason of this apparent anomaly in the treat- 
ment of passengers and servants is that the law 
presames.a servant to be acquainted with the par- 
ticular risks to which his business is exposed, and 
to guard against them by his. own care and dili- 
gence ; whereas.a passenger, being presumably ig- 
norant of such matters, needs special protection. 

It. seems. to, us that this principle of the law, 
although very well suited to former times. when 
most industrial operations were carried on by a small 
number of workmen under fhe immediate eye of 
their master, demands reconsideration at the pre- 
sent day, when the industrial force.of the country 
is brigaded into armies, when complicated 
machinery, constantly liable to produce serious 
accidents is used even in the operations of the farm, 
and when the individual supervision of a single 
master is replaced by that of a host of superinten- 
dents, whose final allegiance is due to an anony- 
mous body of shareholders, whose main considera- 
tion is dividends. 

The grievance alleged by railway servants un- 
doubtedly deserves consideration. It is appalling 
to think that out of 140,000 railway servants 
(many of whom probably are rarely exposed to 
serious risk) no less than 9,000 should have been 
injured and 3,000 killed within four years, but it is 
unwise to. advocate an alteration of the law in the 
interest of'only‘one ‘class of the community. ‘The 
principle of compensation should be applied to all 
hazardous trades. Itis quite true that railway 
servants are careless and foolhardy. 

Familiarity with danger always breeds careless- 
ness. But their foolhardiness would not be in- 
creased, if their employers took more care than 
they now do of ‘their lives and limbs, for few men 
are likely to expose themselves to death or maiming 
on the chance of getting a pecuniary compensation. 
Ourown belief is that if all blown-up miners, all 
crowned sailors, ang@:all mangled railway,shunters 
had to be paid: for by their employers, the said em- 
ployers would exercise far more diligence in the 
prevention of accidents than they do now. 


FEMALE ATTRACTIVENESS. 


I HEREWITH send you the thoughts that took shape 
in my mind as I read an article which appeared in 
a contemporary entitled “ Female: Attractiveness,’ 
which would have all been well enough, bad not the 
writer started out with the assumption that woman 
could have no. other object in life bnt to study to 
render herself as attractive as possible to. the male 
sex, in order that-she may succeed in entrapping 
some one of them with marriage, thereby securing 
for herself a husband. 

he inference to be drawn from the article is tiat 
all women are so constituted by nature, circumstances, 
and education, that they can be modest, intelligent, 
gentle, and refined‘as he suggests. Now, we do not 
deny that all these qualities are in’ women most 
desirable, but the facts are that woman, as much as 
man, is the product of inherited tendeneies, and her 
associations and surroundings have-asmueh influence 
in the formation of her character as they do with 
that of man’s. 

The man who can stand up and electrify an 
audience with hig eloquence, is a man of fino 
physique, one who is large, and strong, and full of 
vital magnetic power, So with woman. If she have 
any executive ability in any direction, sie cannot be 
tiny, and delicaie, and fragile, but she must havea 
physique that will generate force and energy sufficient 
to individualise her character. 

We feel contempt for the man who is too exqui- 
sitely feminine, and a woman who is too masculine 
will repulse us, but we are not accountable for the 
mental qaalifications that give hardness and softness 
to the expression and character, more than we are 
for the qualities of organism or constitution that 
make us tall or short, lean or stout, 

Macaulay, I think it. was who said, “there never 
was aigreat man, without a great deai of woman in 
him.’ I say, a man organised without some of the 
finer qualities or womanly elements.is a brute, and 
® woman organised without any. of the coarser ele- 
ments that belong to, mania only a.child, and 
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though she may attain the stature of a grown woran 
she never gets mentally above the plane of infancy 
and is only fit to be wrapped up in lace and set on 
asofa to be admired, just as we might admire a 
piece of statuary. 

Tbe truth is, that women are creatures somewhat 
like men, thrown out upon the changing waves of 
human life, and obliged to make an effort to sustain 
it, and to satisfy the legitimate demands of nature 
the same as men, and the opinion of the few she may 
chance to meet as regards her personally, is not of so 
much accounttothe “woman in the attic,’ as the 
“twenty-five shillings per week’? for which she 
labours, 

There are as many grades of womanhood as of 
manhood, and women in the separate departments of 
intellect and morals, in society and at home, is on an 
average with man, and is as lovely and attractive as 
circumstances and surroundings will allow. The 
arrogance of this writer is almost incredible in pre- 
suming to instruct women in what will make her 
more “ardently sought after’? by men who are wed- 
ded to their “toddies, cigars, and clubs,” and 
his exhortation to them, to direct their “ best 
efforts,’’? and “holiest impulses’? to the end that 
they may secure such as these for husbands is nothing 
shortof ao insult to womanhood as portrayed by 
himself. 

Let those men, who are debauchees and frequenters 
of vile resorts, erect and attain for themselvesa higher 
plane of manhood before they prate so much about 
the deficiencies in woman. All this cant about a 
higher standard for women is but infamous nonsence 
unless the standard of manhood is raised to a 
parallel, 

If this * elder brother,” who volunteers so much 
“honest advice’’ to women, and knows so well bis 
own sex, would write a chapter of iostruetion to his 
younger brothers enlightening them as to how they 
can make themselves desirable husbands, and be 
mcre worthy of good wives, and thereby raise aloft 
the standard of manhood, then his suggestions to 
women would come with a better grace. H. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was the letter which had brought Everard up. 
and determined him to return to college without 
delay. 

On his way thither he should stop in Holburton, 
and tell Josephine how imposssible it was for him 
to supply her demands until in a position to help 
himself, 

“‘ If father would only think to give me some- 
thing more than my «ctual needs,” he thought, and 
strange to say his father did, 

Possibly the wemory of the dead mother pleaded 
for her boy, or the sight of his white face, on which 
was written a look the father could not fathom, 
touched a tender chord and made the judge generous 
for once, and prompted him to the unlooked-for act 
of giving his son at parting a twenty-pound note 
over and above what he knew was needed for board 
and tuition. 

** Make it go as faras youcan; it ought to last 
you the whole year,” he said, and Everard’s spirits 
sank like lead as he foresaw the increasirg drain 
there would be on him, felt how impossible it 
would be to ask his father for more. 

There was still his best suit of clothes; he could 
sel] that if necessary, ond a little diamond pin and 
a ring Rossie had given him, and his books, and, 

erhaps he could find something to do after study 

ours which would bring him money. He might 
write for the magazines or illustrate stories; he had 
a natural'taste for drawing, and could dash off a 
sketch from nature in a very few minutes. He 
could do something. he assured himself, and his 
heart was a little lighter and more hopeful when he 
at last said good-bye to Rossie and his father, and 
started northward for college and Josephine, 

He had sent no word of his coming, for he did 
not know just when he should reach Holburton. His 
strength might fail him and he be obliged to stop 
for the night on the road. But he kept up wonder- 

fully and arrived at Holburton in the same train 
which had taken him there from Ellicottville on that 








memorable day which he would gladly have stricken 
from his calendar. 

There was no one waiting for him now, no one 
in fact at the little station except the ticket agent, 
who, being new to the place, scarcely noticed him 
as he crossed the platform and passed down the 
street toward the brown house on the conimon. 

There had been a storm of wind and rain the 
previous day, and the hop vine, which in the summer 
grew so luxuriantly over the door, was torn down 
and lay upon the ground. A part of the fence, too, 
was nearly down, and a shutter hung by one hinge 
and swayed toand froin the autumn wind. 

Taken as a whole the house presented rather 
a forlorn appearance, and he found himself wonder- 
ing how he had ever thought it so attractive. And 
still he felt his blood stir quickly at the thought of 
meeting Josephine again, and he half looked to see 
her come flying out to meet him as she had some- 
times done, 

Bat only the cat, who was chasing a grasshopper 
through the uneut grass, came to welcome him by 
purring and rubbing herself against his legs as he 
went up the walk. 

Agnes let him in—the same sun-bonnet on her head 
he had seen so many times, her sleeves rolled up, 
and her wide apron smelling of the suds she had 
come from. 

At sight of him she uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and for a moment her tired face lighted up 
with something like pleasure; then that expression 
faded and was succeeded by an anxious, startled 
look as she glanced nervously down the road as if ex- 
pecting some one to whom she would give warn- 


ing. 

Mrs. Fleming was in London since yesterday about 
some mortgage on the house, and Josey bad gone to 
ride, she said, as she led the way into the little par- 
lour, which even to Everard’s not very critical eye 
presented an appearance of neglect unusual in Mrs, 
Fleming’s household. : 

Evidently it had not been cared for that day, for 
it had a close, shut up air, the chairs were moved 
from their places, two standing close together just 
where their last occupants had left them, There 
were crumbs of cake on the carpet, aud two empty 
wineglasses stood on the table with a fly or two 
crawling lazily on the inside and sipping the few red 
drops left there. 

Something Agnes said as she opened the window 
and brushed the crumbs and took away the glasses, 
about not having had time to tidy up the room, for 
she was not feeling well, and her wash was unusually 
large. 

She was intending to come in and right it up for 
the ironing, before Josophine came home, she said, 
and bidding Everard make himself as comfortable as 
possible, she left him alone and went back to ber 
work ir the kitchen, 

Taking a cuair near the window where he could 
command a view of the street, the young man 
glanced first around the room, wondering why it 
had never struck him just as it did now. 

He had thought it very delightful, sitting there 
night after night, until the clook struck twelve, 
laughing and jesting with Josey, and partaking of 
the nice little suppers Agnes prepared, and of which 
wine, or coffee, or ale, and sometimes spirits formed 
a part. Then it had never occurred to him, though 
scrupulously neat and clean, the furniture of the 
room was meagre and poor, and of that kind which 
the lower class invariably select, 

The Forrest House was not furnished expensively, 
or in accordance with his father’s means; but every- 
thing hada certain air of refinement and taste, 
showing that a true lady was at the head, while 
here, he hardly knew how to express it, for he did 
not care if the ingrain carpet was thin and worn. 
and the cotton spread on the table Washed and 
faded, and the furniture marred and old-fashioned. 

The Flemings could not help that, but they might 
have selected a different pattern, and less gaudy 
colours, for the carpet and spread, he thought, and 
the daubs of pictures on the walls, which he noticed 
particularly for the first time, were better suited to 
a bar-room than a parlour, 

All this came over him with a rush as he sat wait- 
ing for Josephine, whose voice he heard at last in a 
loud, long laugh which was almost a shriek, and, 
looking through the shutters of the open window, 
saw first a cloud of dust, and then a low buggy 
coming rapidly across the common, in the direction 
of the house. 

In the buggy sat Captain Sparks, the millionaire 
and sixty-year-old widower, whose penchant for 
young and pretty girls was well known throughout 
the entire county. Short, fat, and grizzly, he sat 
with folded arms, and smiling eomplacently upon the 
fair blonde, who, in her brown silk dress of two 





shades, with a long white lace scarf twisted round 
her hat and flying far behind, held the reins of the 
high-mettled horses, and was driving furiously. 

In his surprise and indignation, Everard failed to 
note how beautiful she was, with the flush of excite- 
ment on her cheeks and the sparkle in her eye; he 
only thought she was his wife, and that Captain 
Sparks lifted her very tenderly to the ground, and 
held her by the shoulders a moment, while he said 
something which made ber tarn her head coquettish!y 
on one side, as she drew back from him, and say : 

“You mean oldthing! You ought to be ashamec !”” 

Everard had heard this form of expression many 
times. Indeed, it was her favourite method of re- 
proof for liberties of speech or manner, and meant 
nothing atall. Everard knew it did not, and Cap- 
te ‘parks knew it did not, and held her hand the 
‘’  . 3 bat she drew it away at last, and ran gaily 
up the walk, throwing him a kiss from the tips of 
her daintily-gloved hand. Then she entered the 
side door, and Everard heard her say to Agnes, who 
was hurrying to meet her and announce his arrival. 

** Upon ~~ word, if you are notin that old wash- 
dub yet! [ll bet you haven’t touched the parlour, 
and the captain is coming at eight o’clock to have 
& game at eucbre, Wha-a-t?” and her voice fell 
suddenly as Agnes said something to her in a tone 
too low for Everard to hear. 

That it concerned him and his presence there he 
was sure, and he was not greatly surprised when 
the next instant the door opened swiftly, and Jose- 
phive rushed,headiong into his arms, He opened them 
involuntarily to withstand the shock, rather than to 
receive her; but the result was the same—she laid 
pene head on his bosom and sobbed like a 
ch 

Josey could feigna cry admirably when she chose 
to do so, and now she trembled and shook, and made 
it seem so real that Everard, r, foolish, but 
nataral boy, forgot the watery-eyed captain, who had 
lifted her so tenderly to the ground—forgot every- 
thing except that she was very fair and undeniably 
glad to see him. 

Very gently he soothed her and made ber lift her 
head, that he might look into her face, and hated 
himself for thinking that for such an outburst as she 
bad treated him to her eyes were not very red, nor 
her cheeks very wet. But she was so happy and 
gushing, and so glad he had come, and so sorry sbe 
was not there to receive him. 

“ That silly man, Capt. Sparks, had recently taken 
to baunting her with attentions; as the easiest way 
to be rid of him, she had consented for once to ride 
with him, and had taken the occasion to tell him it’ 
could not be repeated. But then it was rare fun to 
drive his fast horse—she was so fond of driving, and 
Blucher was so fleet and spirited, and had brought 
them up to the house in such style. Did Everard 
see them--and what did he think ?” 

~“ Yes, I saw you, and thought you were enjoyiag 
it hugely,’ Everard said. 

And Josey detected something in his tone which 
made her suspect that he did not quite like the 
captain’s manner of lifting ber from the carriage. 
But she was equal to the emergency, and made fun 
of the old man, and called him a love-siek muff, and 
took him off to the life,and then, in a grieved, 
martyred kind of way, said ‘‘it was rather hard for 
her to know jast what to do, circumstanced as she 
was, married, aud yet not married, in fact. She 
would not for the world displease Evorard, but 
must she deciine all attention and makea nun of 
herself, and how soon could she let her marriage be 
known ?” 

‘Not yet, not yet,” Everard said, explaining to 
her rapidly how much worse the matter was for 
them now his mother was dead. 

She might, and would have helped them when 
the crisis came, but now there was no one to stand 
between him and his father, who was sure to take 
some desperate stepif he knew of the rash marriage 
before his son was through college. 

“ We must wait, Josey, the two years, sure,”” he 
said, 

And, because she could not help herself, Josephine 
assented, very sweetly, though with something of 
an injured air, and managed next to bring in the 
matter of money, and asked if he hated her for being 
such a leech. 

“You mustn’t, for I couldn’t help it,” she said, 
and she leaned on his arm and buttoned and un- 
buttoned his coat, and caressed him generally, as she 
she continued: *‘ Maybe you didn’t know poor tha 
bride was, or you would not have taken her. Mother 
is in London now about some mortgage on’ tho 
house, and it takes so much to live decently, and 
my French and music cost frightfully; but you ara 
glad to have me take lessons, dearest ?’’ 

Yes, he was glad, of course; but he had no means 
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of getting money except from his father, and if she 
knew to what depths of humiliation he was reduced 
when he asked for funds which to the close judge 
ones unnecessary, she would spare him all she 
conid, 

By-and-bye, when he had money of his own, there 
should be no stint or limit, but now she must be 
economical, he said; and then she spoke of the 
fifteen pounds sent ber by Rosamond, and asked 
who and what that queer little old-fashioned thing 
could be. 

‘* Such a lecture as she gave Mr. Joe Fleming for 
gambling, and leading you wrong generally. Why, 
I laugh till I ery every time I think of it and of her 
mistake,”’ Josey said, proving the truth of what she 
asserted by laughing heartily. 

Bat the laugh grated on Everard, as in some way 
an affront to Rossie, and he shrank from saying much 
of her, except to tell, as he had told before, who 
she was, and how she came to be living at the 
Forrest House. 

“And was it ber very own money she sent me, 
ot where did she get it? Has she the open Sesame 
to your father’s purse? If so, you had better apply 
to her when in need,” Josey said, and in a sudden 
spasm of fear lest in some way Roasie should be- 
come a victim of the greed he was boginning dimly 
to comprehend, he blurted out the story of the hair, 
withholding the name of Beatrice from s feeling that 
he would rather Josephine shdéuld not know of her, 
and his acquaintance with her. 

“What do you think of a girl who could do so 
generous a thing as that for a great lout like me?” 
he asked, and Josephine replied : 

“Tthink she wasa little goose! Catch me part— 
ing with my hair, though I am glad she did it, as 
it relieved you, and was of great benefit to Joe 
Fleming.” 

She langhed lightly, but Everard was disgusted 
and indignant at her utter want of feeling or ap- 
preciation of the sacrifice which few girls would have 
made. She saw the shadow on his face, and, sus- 
pecting the cause, changed her tactics and became 
greatly interested in Rosamond, and said she knew 
she should like her, and that she must be a gene- 
rons, self-denying little thing, and she wished Eve- 
rard would allow her to write to her in her own 
proper character as his wife. But to this he would 
not consent, 

He was not deceived by this. change in the role, 
He knew Josey had expressed her real sentiments 
at first, and there was in his heart a constantly- 
increasing sense of disappointment and loss of 
something, he scarcely knew what: Nor could all 
Josephine’s wiles and witcheries lift the shadows 
from his face, and make bim feel and seem just as 
he used to do when he sat alone in the little parlour 
with her at his side. 

She was very charming in her brown silk, which 
fitted her admirably, and Beatrice herself could not 
bave been softer, and sweeter, and gentler than she 
tried to be ; but there was something lacking, and 
though Everard put bis arm around her slender waist, 
and her. golden hair was pillowed on his shoulder, 
his heart beat with heavy throbs of pain as he spoke 
of her last letter to him, in which she had asked for 
more money. 

It bad been his intention to give her all he had, 
and bid her make it last the year, if possible, but he 
changed his mind suddenly, and handed her only 
five ponnds, and told ber it was by mere chance that 
he was fortunate enough to have it to give to her, 
and that he hoped she would do the best she could 
with it; for, though he would gladly give ten times 
the amount, if he could, the thing was impossible. 

She thanked him graciously, and said she meant to 
be very economical, only things did cost so much, and 
somehow, as Mrs, Forrest, she felt tuat she must 
dress bettcr than Josephine Fleming had done. If 
he said so she would take in sewing, or even wash- 
ing if he liked—anything to show him she really 
meant to please him. 

He vetoed the wasbing and the sewing, of course, 
and then as he heard the rattling of dishes in the ad- 
joining room, he hastened to say that he was to leave 
by the half-past seven train, so as to reach college 
that night. 

There was a gush of tears, and a passionate pro- 
test, and a pretty, pouting declaration that he did 
not care for her any more, and then the weeping 
beauty allowed herself to be comforted, and felt 
really a measure of relief when she remembered 
Captain Sparks and his engagement for eight 
o'clock. 

There were oysters for supper—Everard’s 
favourite—and Josephine sat by him and helped 
him to ail he wanted, and between times stndied the 
face which baffled and puzzled her so, with its new 
expression born of remoree and harrowing unrest. 





She had married a boy whom she thought to mould 
so easily, but she found him now a map, for whom 
she felt a little awe and fear, and there was some- 
thing of real timidity and shyness in her manner, 
when at last she said goud-bye to him, and watched 
him through the darkness as he went rapidly from 
her to the train which was to take him on his way 
to college. 


CHAPTER XfI. 


Tr is not my intention to linger over the incidents 
of the next two years, or more than glance at the 
Forrest House, where things went in the even tenor 
of their way, «nd where Rosamond Hasting laughed, 
and played, and romped a very child about the grand 
old plate, gaining esch day health, and strength, 
and girlish beauty, but retaining always the same 
straightforward, generous, self-denying, truthful 
character, which made her a favourite with every 


one. 

To Everard she was literally a good angel, and 
never was a son watched more carefully by an 
anxious mother than she watched and guarded him. 
She wrote to him letters of advice and sage counsel 
such as & grandmother of seventy might havo writ- 
ten, and which frequently had in them some word of 
warning against bad associates in general, and Joe 
Fleming in particular. 

She knew he had not broken with Joe altogether, 
for he told her so, and more than once in his sore 
need he had taken the money she never failed to 
send him when her quarterly allowance was paid. 
But for the rest, he was manfully keeping to the 
pledge which she had drawn for him to sign. 

Only once in all the two years had he ventured to 
ask his father for more money than that close-dealing 
man chose to give him, and the storm of anger which 
that request had evoked determined him never to 
repeat the act. 

He sent his father’s letter to Josephine, that she, 
too, wight understand how difficult it was for him 
tosupply her tantly i ing wants, and fora 
time the effect was good, but an inordinate fondness 
for dress was one of Josey’s weaknesses, and having 
one indulged it to a certain extent, she could not 
readily deny herself, especially as she felt she hada 
right to a part, at least, of the Forrest money. 

So she wrote to Everard again and again, some- 
times for one, sometimes for two or four pounds, and 
when she found that'sooner or later it-came, she 
veutured to ask for more, and at last demanded 
ten pounds which she needed, she said, for furs, as 
ner old ones were worn out. Then Everard sold the 
little di d pin his mother had given him, and, 
strange to say, parted with it almost without a pang, 
he was getting so accustomed to these things. 

He had long before parted with his best suit of 
clothes, the one he kept upon his bed so long when 
he was sick at home, and from the best and most 
exquisitely dressed young man in college he was fast 
becoming the plainest, and was getting the repu- 
tation for penuriousness in everything. 

His first-class lodging house was exchanged for 
a third-rate club, where the poorest young men 
lived; he wrote articles for the magazines and sold 
them for whatever he could get, and once, when the 
janitor was sick fora week, he took his place, and 
soearned a few shillings with which to swell the 
amount he found it necessary to keep on hand for 
the woman who sometimes playfully signed herself 
a “ Leech,’’ aud who sported a handsomer wardrobe 
than the greatest lady in Holburton. 

Of course the world must have some explanation 
of this sudden increase in worldly goods, or thegirl's 
reputation be ruined forever. And Josey made the 
explanation, and said a distant relative of her 
father’s had died in Ireland and left her a few pounds 
to do with as she liked. - 

And in this story there was a semblance of truth, 
for a maiden aunt, who for years had lived in Port- 
rush, on the northern coas: of Ireland, and taken 
lodgers during the summer season, did die and 
leave to her grand-nieces the sum of fifty pounds, 
which was ostensibly divided between Agnes and 
Josephine, though the latter had the greater share, 
and immediately appeared in an expensive velvet 
saque which attracted much attention and elicited a 
great many remarks from those who were watching 
the career of the young girl. 

She was not popular in town, for with her fine 
dress she had also put on all sorts of airs and arro- 
gance, and her manner was haughty and offensive in 
the extreme, while her flirtations with gentlemen 
were so marked as to make her almost notorious as 
a heartless and unprincipled coquette. 

Captain Sparks had laid himself and his immense 
fortune at her feet, only, of course, to be refused, 
but she had told him no so sweetly, with tears in 
her liquid blue eyes, that he was not more than half 











convinced that she meant it, and dangled still in her 
train of hangers on. 

Dr. Matthewson, too, was there frequently, and 
eople had good reasons for thinking him the 
‘avoured one, judging from the familiar relations in 

which they seemed to stand to each other. Once in 
a great while Everard himself went over to Holbur- 
ton, but he never stopped more than a day at the 
most, and was seldom seen in the street with the 
fair Josephine, who was supposed to have lost her 
hold on him, and so in fact she had; all his fancied 
love for her was dead, and though he thoughé her 
very beautiful, her beauty never moved him now, or 
made his pulse quicken one whit faster than their 
wont. 

She was his wife, and he accepted the fact. and 
resolved to make the best of it, but the future held 
nothing bright in storefor him. On the contrary he 
shrank from it with a kind of nervous terror, and 
felt ndthrob of joy when his college days drew near 
their close, and be knew that he stood first in his 
class and should graduate with every possible honour. 
He had worked hard for that, but it was more to 

lease, or rather not to disappoint Beatrice and 

mond than for any good to himself that he bad 

studied early and late, and made himself what he 
was, 

They were coming on from Rothsay—his father, 
and Beatrice, and Rosamond, to see him graduated, 
and hoar his valedictory, for that honour was awarded 
him, and he had engaged rooms for them at a private 
house where he knew they would ne more comfort- 
able than at an hotel. Rossie was all eagerness and 
excitement with regard to the journey and the Com- 
mencement, and wrote frequently to Everard about 
it, telling him once that if Joe Fleming was there 
not on any account let him speak to her or know 
who she was, but to be sure to point him out to her, 
as she had a great desire to know how a gambler an 
a blackleg looxed! 

She had recently applied this last term to Joe 
Fleming, who. to her mind, represented everything 
that was bad and disreputable, and Everard smiled 
when he read the letter, but felta great pang of fear 
lest Joe Fleming should be there and thrust herself 
upon the notice of his father and Beatrice. He had 
given her no hint that her presence would be agree- 
ble to him, but he knew she did not need it. 

She was capable of doing almost anything to fur- 
ther her ambition, and, though terribly annoyed, 
he was not at all disappointed when next day he 
received a note from her saying thatshe was coming 
tosee him graduate, but should not trouble him more 
than she could help, as a friend who lived about a 
mile from town had asked her to spend a few days 
with her, and so be present at the exercises. She 
should expect him to call and pay her any little at- 
tention which he consistently could, 

It was long since Josephine had attempted any- 
thing like love-making with Everard, for she felt 
that he understood her perfectly now, and had no 
respect whatever for her. 

e had found her a sham, just as Kossie had said 
she was, and had accepted his fate witha bitterness 
and remorse such as few men of bis age had ever ex- 
perienced. He did not believe in her at all, and 
whenever he was with her, and met the soft,pleading 
glance of the eyes which had once so fascinated and 
bewitched him, he only felt indignant and disgusted, 
for he knew how false it all was, and that the eyes 
which looked so beseechingly up to him would the 
next hour rest as lovingly upon Dr. Matthewson, or 
Captain Sparks, or any other man wbom Josephine 
deemed worthy cf her notice. 

Agnes had‘told him all this when he was in Hol- 
burton for a day and bad a few minutes with her 
alone. Up to that time he had tried hard to have 
faith in Josephine—tried to believe that there was 
some good, some womanly trait in her, but what he 
heard from Agnes destroyed every particle of re- 
aent he had for her, and made her almost hateful 
> him. 

Accidentally he discovered that the washing and 
ironing with which Agnes was always busy were 
done to pay the music bills and sundry other ex- 
penses, for which he bad sent the money, and in his 
surprise he asked a fow leading questions and learned 
more than he had dreamed of. 

As the worm will turn sometimes, so Agnes, who 
chanced to be smarting under some fresh indignity 
imposed upon her, turned upon her tyrant and told 
many things which, for Everard’s pase of mind, 
would have been better unsaid for she dwelt mostly 
upon Josey’s free-and-easy manner with the gentle- 
men who came to the house to call, or chanced to be 
boarding there. 

“*T don’t mean she does anything bad,” she said ; 
“‘anything you could sue for if you wanted to, but 
she just makes eyes at them, and leads them on, and 
wants to be their sister and all that sort of stuff, and 
when the idiots offer themselves, as some of them 
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do, she rises up on her tiptoes and wonders how they 
could presume to do sucha thing, as she had never 
meant to encourage them—she was:simply their 
friend ; and, if you'll believe it, they mostly stick to 
her just the same, and the sister business goes on, 
and she a married wontan. I’m sorry for you, Mr. 
Forrest.” 

And oh, how sorry he was for himself, and how 
after this revelation be shrank from the gay but- 
terfly which flitted around him so gracefully and 
treated him to the eyes of which Agnes had spoken 
so significantly. And still there wa’ no open rup- 
ture between the two, no words of recrimination or 
reproach on either side, 

He was always courteous and polite, though cold 


as the polar sea; while she was sweetness itself, and - 


only the expression of her face told occasionally that 
she fully realised the situation, and knew just how 
she stood with him. 

But he was ber husband, and as such would one 
day be known to the world, and she was far prouder 
of him now in his character as a man than she had 
been when she took him a boy, and she meant to 
see him on the stage in public and compel him to 
pay her some attention which should mark her as an 
object of preference. 

She knew he did not wish to have her there, but 
she did not care for that, and wrote to a Mrs. Everts, 
who had once lived in Holburton, asking if she 
could stop a few days with her as a_ boarder, not as 
a visitor. She wished very niuch to attend the 
exercises, and greatly preferred stoppiug with an 
acquaintance. Of course Mrs. Everts signified her 
willingness, nay her great desire, to receive Miss 
Fleming as a guest, rather than a boarder, and so it 
was arranged, aud Josephine wrote te Everard her 
intention to be present at the Commencement, and 
her wish that he should pay her some little atten- 
tion. 

Tho old, weary, hopeless look, which had become 
habitual to his face, deepened in intenstty as Eve- 
rard read the note and then began to calculate the 
chances of a meeting between his friends and Josey. 
He was very morbid about this secret, which he had 
kept so long that it seemed to him now that he never 
could divulge it, even if sure that his father’s bitter 
anger would not follow.’ And he did not want 
Beatrice and Rossie to see his wife, if he cowld help 
it, and perhaps he could 

There would be a great crowd in the church ; they 
could not see her there; aud,as Mrs. Everts lived 
more than a mile from town, they might not weet 
her at all, unless at the reception given by the Mayor, 
and to this Josey would hardly be invited. So he 
breathed a little more freely, and completed his 
arrangements for his family, and wrote a line to 
Josey, saying he would call upon het at Mrs. Everts’ 
when she came, but should be so very busy that he 
conld not be with her a great deal. Ho hoped she 
woul: enjoy the exercises, and was “ Yours truly, J. 
E. Forrest, Jr.” 

To Rosamond he wrote quite differently, and told 
her how glad he was that she was coming, and how 
much he hoped she would enjoy the trip, and that 
there was the coziest, prettiest room imagitiable 
whiting for her in one of the pleasantest houses in 
town. And Rossie was crazy with delight and an- 
ticipation, and scarcely slept a wink the night 
before they started north. 


(To be Continued.) 





COCKY CORRESPONDENTS. 


PuBLtic curiosity and newspaper enterprise have 
called into existence a race of beings of whom we 
are almost obliged to assert that they are nothing if 
nct cocky. We are aware that there have been 
several, and that there still are some Special Corres- 
pondents, who combine zeal, vigilance, and even 
activity with reserve, dignity, and self respect. 

But we fear they are living on the prestige they 
acquired in less-exacting periods, and that the special 
commissioner of the future will have to leave his 
modesty, if he posesses any, on his native shores 
previous to quitting them. In the first place, he is 
expected to be omniscient and omnipresent, to know 
everybody, to hear everything, and, moreover, to 
know what nobody else in the world knows, saving 
the one important official who bas ‘taken him into 
confidence. He must be on intimate terms with the 
powerful and the great; he must affect an intimacy 
if he have it not. 

We remember a striking example of the applica- 
tion of this sense of duty by perhaps the very 
t correspondent that still wanders over Europe 
performance of his great mission. The city 
was liome, anda newly-accredited Ambassador was 


cockie 
im the 





giving an entertainment at which not to be present 
argued yourself unknown. 

“ Of course, youare going,” said the correspondent 
to the minister of a powerful State, who was.a. bache- 
lor, and probably good-natured. “Do you mind 
giving me a lift to-morrow night in your brongham ? 
His Excellency is one of my oldest friends, aud the 
best fellow in the world.” 

Next evening the correspondent duly made his 
appearance, aud was taken by the amiable Miuister 
to the Palazzo, which was the chief object of interest 
in Rome for that one night. As they together ascended 
the broad marblo staircase, and passed into an ante~ 
room, “Perhaps it would be as well,” whispered 
the correspondent, “if you would just mention my 
name to his Excellency ; for it is a good many years 
since we met.” : 

The next moment they were in the presence of 
the host, who received his confrere with the par- 
ticular kind of effusiveness Continental diplomatists 
affect on such occasions; and then bowed to his 
companion with a polite but distant air. 

“T thought your Excellency knew Mr.——? 1 
imagined he was one of your Excellency’s oldest 
friends,” said the Minister, as much embarrassed as 
any one worthy to be employed by the F..0. could 
ever allow himself to have been. , 

Then came the crushing reply: “I am always 
delighted to see any of-your friends.” The “ oldest 
friends ” had never previously met. 

But before midnight fheCocky Correspondent was 
telegraphing ‘across Europe to Fieet-street an account 
of the new Ambassador’s brilliant entertainment, 
his urbanity, his popularity, and ‘was enablisg hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers to surmise that, after 


the Ambassador, he had himself ‘been the principal |, 


personage of the occasion. 








HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


————$@ 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


I MANAGED to get my mother down to the en- 
trance-gates without her having perceived or sus- 
pecting anything, and posting her into the carriage 
with my uncle and aunt, while I made some excuse 
for myself, with a half-muttered promise of following 
them immediately, gave orders to their coachman 
to drive them back to their hotel ; and then turning 
round, we found ourselves face to face with the 
police, who had quietly been following us down 
behind. 

*Messieurs,” said De Lyons, raising his hat with 
most uncommon politeness, and I suppose thinking 
it wisest to propitiate the enemy to the best of our 
power, ‘this gentleman, my friend here, and my- 
self, have to acknowledge your great forbearance 
and courtesy, in allowing us to cisembarrass our- 
selves of the presence of the ladies, without adding 
to their already overwhelming sorrows by further 
alarm. And now perhaps you will explain what it 
is you require of us, for we are wholly undble ‘to 
form even the least conception in this quite unex- 
pected affair.”’ . 

De Lyons had by this time quite recovered’ his 
usual sang froid, and had indeed assumed a tone 
of almost exaggerated dignity, and high-flown 
style of injured innocence. 

The gendarme whom he thus specially addressed, 
only shrugged up his worsted epaulets,and twiteh- 
ing up his moustaches, intimated in rather a surly 
voice, that he knew no more than that he had 
orders to conduct us to the commissaire de police, 
who had given permission to allow us to go through 
the funeral ceremony without disturbing us, as 
long as we made no attempt to escape, but was 
now awaiting us in the office of the intendant of 
the cemetery, to which he begged us to accompany 
himself and his comrade without more delay ; to 
which very polite invitation, not being able very 
well to help ourselves, we acceded with the greatest 
apparent willingness. 

“You, as Mr. Lambard’s legal adviser, had 
better come with us,” De Lyons suggested, with 
great presence of mind to Wrascall, who wasstand- 
ing all this time with his great dull eyes.and mouth 
stretched open to their widest; “you may be-of 
some use in conveying a message to the embassy, 
or to his friends, if we find ourselves likely to be 
detained, as perhaps we shall be.” 

We had only a few yards to walk to the in- 
tendant’s house, round which a considerable crowd 
was gathered, whose immediate object and at- 
traction we soon perceived upon being ushered in; 


for there we'found Gorles, who had just been 





brought in from the other side, while we had been | 
occupied with seeing my mother and the others 
into the carriage. 

He was held in ‘the powerful grasp of two stout 
gendarmes, struggling in the most violent way, 
all the while cursing and swearing, kicking, spit- 
ting and almost foaming at the mouth with im- 
potent rage. 

“Be = can’t ‘you, you horrid little fool,’’ 
roared Taraxacum at the top of his voice at him, 
losing ‘all patience. “It ‘is entirely through you 
that we are now brought into this hobble, and you 
will only get us and yourself worse in for it by 
making such an egregious idiot of 1f.”? 

The commissaire, who-was ata table in the corner 
of the room, writing away busily with all his might, 
Without paying much heed to Gores’ obstreperous: 
behaviour, as if he were quite used to such vagaries, 
cocked up his ears at this adjuration. I thonght 
by the smirk on his face that he understood it, 
though it was spoken in English, and he continued 
to scribble away again ona fresh folio page more 
assiduously than before. 

24 seiur commissaire,” said De Lyons, in a 
very respectful manuer, ‘‘ we are somewhat pressed 
for time, and, monsieur my ‘friend here,’ point- 
ing to myself, “is especially anxious to rejoin bis 
family at their hotel, who:are,as perhaps you may 
be aware, at this present time mourning under 
afflictions of no common severity. We shall there- 
fore feel much obliged if you would have the good- 
ness to inform us upon what charge we have thus 
been arrested and brought before you, andin respect 
to which, even before ve have heard its natura, we 
have no doubt that you will find you have been 
labouring under some entire misapprehension.” 

The commissaire looked up from his table and 
—_ at us fiercdly for some seconds, then without 

eigning’a reply, finished the last few lines of his 
writing, signed it witha magnificent flourish, wiped 
his pen ‘in the bristly hair at the back of his head, 
and then sucked it carefully, having finished which 
process to his entire satisfaction, he suddenly an- 
nounced : 

“ Prisoners, the charge against you is—Conspi- 
racy—feel assured that there can be no sort of mis- 
apprehension in the matter.” 

He stared at'us keerly,.as though dlearly to ob- 
serve the effectof this declaration, and then set to 
work-again as if to make further notes of the re- 
sult of his observation, which we felt no doubt 
would ve brought up with the rest of the evidence 
against us. 

I was myself tooastonished todo more than gasp 
out the word after/him, Conspiration. Taraxacum 
gave a start of surprise, and then,as if a visible 
burden had been removed from off his shoulders, 
his whole tone and manner changed immediately to 
an of the most free and easy chaff and incredulous 

anter. 

“Sol? he ejaculated with a sort.of whistle, 
that’s all, is it ?—Hst-il possible ? perhaps monsieur 
will inform us.upon what absurd pretence so grave 
a charge is brought against ue, and when, where, 
and against whom, we can be suspected or accused 
of having conspired. My friend here, and myself,” 
he continued, in the same easy fashion, ‘‘ you may 
perhaps not be aware, only arrived at Paris yester- 
day forenoon from Abbeville, as we can easily prove 
by incontestible evidence,’’ ‘ 

** Silence, prisoner,” said the commissaire, waxing 
very wrath ; “this is neither the occasion or the 
place for any irrelevant remarks on the purt of 
criminals in your position.’’ 

“In England,” auswered De Lyons, ‘* no person 
is considered——”’ 

“Silence, instantly; there is no question here of 
England, we are at present in France.” 

“Tant pis pour nous,” said Taraxacum, with his 
usual impudence. 

The commissaire looked as if he would like to 
annililate him, though condescending to make no 
further answer than mutter audibly to himself, 

* Parbleu, mes messieurs, you have much of reason 
there.” 

After another long pause of consideration, the 
“jack in office” thought fit to announce that as a 


ispecial indulgence to our prejudices as Englishmen 


and foreigners, he would so far condescend as to read 
over to us without further delay the proces d’accu- 
sation against us, though at the same time impres- 
sing us that. this was an act of gratuitous liberality 
on his part, being not the least obligatory or even 
usual to pérsons who like ourselves had been guilty 
of such heinous crimes. 

My private impression was, that he was only too 
delighted to have the opportunity of reading out his 
own voluminous composition, which was as long as 
my arm. 

So, without further preliminary, he set to work. 
Now I have -always rather piqued myself upon my 
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familiarity with the French tongue—I ought to know 
it, for when 4 little oild my mother had lived for 
four or five yearsat Versailles while my father was 
with his regiment im India, sothat I talked French 
with my bonne, before Idid English, 

But, hang me! if I could understand one quarter 
of what it waéall about—as the fellow sang it out 
in‘one monotonous note through his nose, ranning 
on Without much apparent reference to stops, except 
when requiring to take in breath or occasionally 
throwing back his head with a critical air, he would 
take his pen to improve some phrase, or give a 
bappier tune to the end of a sentence ionally, 
also, looking up to watch the effect upon us culprits, 
when he arrived at avy specially damning clause. 

Taraxacum perceiving this, by way of &ssuring 
him of our entire innocence, so ‘aWwiully over did 
the part by his extravagant contortions of astonish- 
ment and indignation—skipping from one pantominic 
attitude to another—that serious and sorrowful as I 
had so lately felt, and still had cause to feel, it was 
all I could do to keep myself from bursting out 
laughing at him. 

The real fact. is, we were comparatively jolly under 
the circumstances—the natural effect, no doubt, of the 
reaction and intense reMef to our minds at finding 
that we had been only hauled up after all upon an 
unfounded accusation and some total misapprehen- 
sion, and not, as we had of course at first imagined 
aud feared, on any ;suspicion connected with the 
death of the unfortunate Vicomte whose funeral we 
had by so strange a:coincidence been brought to 
witness, almost, you might say, attend at personally. 

Though I could by no means follow the whole 
rigmarole closely, from the extraordinary reading of 
the commissaire, yet I-could make out just enough 
of what it'was all about, to learn, that we stood 
avcused of having arrived at Paris as secret emis- 
saries, connected with the ‘‘ Carbonari,’”’ or geome of 
those nitra-revolutionary gentry in Italy—on whom 
the authorities, whom nothing could escape, happily 
had their eyes—to conspire. and arrange _revolu- 
tionary plots, with other miserable malcontents of 
our own, supposed political views, now concealed 
in that capital, with the expressed. purpose. of 
attacking and upsetting the existing order of things 
which at that time was recognised as the French 
Republic, one and indivisible ; and then oeeurred an 
interpolation of ‘at least a page er two, folio, to 
the effect that the said institution—i.e., the existin 
republie—was surely destined todast and flourish 
to the end of all future ages, notwithstanding all 
such cowardly and dastardly attempts on the part 
of these who, like the miscreants now before him 
(meaning ourselves), envied and crouched before 
her greatness, firmly grounded os.she was, upon the 
triple and imperishable foundations of Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité! Here.the commissaire rolled 
about his words.in his mouth, and.his; eyes in their 
sockets, quite carried away jin tho most intense ad- 
miration of .his own trancendent powers of compo- 
sition, I don’t know whether those fellows are 
paid by the line or not. 

Well, the long and the short of it all was, that 
the Government—ever eagle eyed and paternal, or 
maternal, I forget which, by-the-byer-had recived 
certain information that three Englishmen had 
arrived in France, bringing with them treasonable 
correspondence and letters addressed to suspected 
parties from Florence and Leghorn, 

Suspicions, it seems, had been ditected against 
us, as we eventually, though not till afterwards, 
ascertained, througha telegram which had been 
sent denouncing Gorles to the authorities, by his 

recious friend the Contessa, Who turned ont to 

e, amongst her other accomplishments, a spy/in 
the pay of the French Governm.nt. 

Further intimation had beon forwarded from 
Marseilles and Lyons, that the said emissary had 
been joined by two other Englishmen, who, by 
trying to represent themselves as entire strangers 
to one another, and a more than usual exaggeration 
of insular eccentricities, were no. doubt seeking to 
delude and Jul] the vigilance of the’police from the 
real object of their journey. 

Tn consequente of the express denouncement of 
the principal agent in this plot, the valise, which 
had qaite providentially been stolen; and ‘since 
fallen into the hands oF the policé, had been ex- 
amined, and no less than three letters, which he 
had been idiot enongl to take charge of, had been 
found in Gorles’s own writing-case contained there- 





in. 

“ Out of the frie-pan into the fire !” said Taraxa- 
cum to me aside, in German, which evidently not o 
little puzzled the commissairce, who,as 1 have said, 
I suspect understood English. : 


Gorles himself, all this while, stood apart, between 


two gendarmes, now tolerably quiet, but looking ay kof his embrace. The gendarme by the time be had 





glum as a muzzled bear, a 
It appeared that ‘they had been dodging him days 


after day, feeling him quite safe in their power, 
and waiting for a chance of catching him in actual 
communication with his accomplices in treason, 
and so making @ pounce upon three of us to- 
gether. 

Notwithstanding all their boasted vigilance and 
secret information, De Lyons and I, by passing 


through Paris, as we had done at once, to Abbeville, 
had quite unintentionally ‘thrown them off our 
scent and puzzled them ; and nothing we could pro- 


test or declare to the contrary, w e them 
that we had not been all that timeconcealed some- 
where in Paris itself. 

I really believe that even if, as we might have 
had proved by respectable witnesses the truth of 
our assertion, the com and those of his 
satellites who had had our ease in charge, would 
have rather believed that the Préfet of Abbeville, 
the doctor, and half a seore more, were all guilty 
of perjury, than that they er be wrong 
in the special Py el rage drawn up, and 
would have felt to stick to. 

The voluminous provés vonephy calling the | 
attention of the Court—towhom, I suppose, it was 
intended to be eventually @nd the world 
in general—to the evidently special ition of 
that Providence which, on this@s on all other occa- 
sions, had manifested its favonreand entire appre— 
ciation of the French Republic in preference to all 
other forms of earthly government, by bringing us 
as it had, all three at the same time to that 
particular spot to which, as it happened, they had 
only followed one of us, so that we should all fall 
at one swoop into the clutches of those authorities 
against whom we had been so iniquitously plotting 
and imagining our infamous designs. 

A postscript further directed particular official 
notice to be taken of the evident agitation of the 
conscience-stricken De Lyons upon being first 
accosted by the gendarmes; also his remark to 
Gorles had been duly noted down, as clearly 
establishing our criminal complicity, when con-: 
fronted with that accomplice of our guilt in the 
presence of the commiseaire, 

In short, as Taraxacum remarked, “they hadsuc- 
ceeded in discovering e rare spetimen of the nidus 
equinus, or mare’s-nest, and now, had no to. 
do but to hatch and then cook its contents to’ f 
own perfect satisfaction. 


CHAPTER L. 


Wuar will all this end‘in?” I asked, as we were 
driving along in the mourning carriage, which had 
been all the while waiting for us, an attendant gen- 
darme having taken his place inside with us, 
another'being perched upon the coach-box by the 
side of the Griver. 

‘“* Why, very likely no end of bother and incon- 
venience,’ replied De Lyons; ‘probably in the 
shape of a long confinement in some beastly prison 
before we are even brought to any trial, or given a 
chance of,proving ourselves innocent, unless we can 
get the hing ‘hae minister to inter{ére. 

““T gave Wrascall the office to start off at once, 
and see if he could get hold of Lightlocks, the 
attaché, who knew. us both at Eton;. which ‘may 
give him a slightly additional interest in our mis- 
fortanes. And your old uncle, the colonel, must 
also-be prevailed upon to go personally to the em- 
ibassy to. let them know who ycu are, and what is 
‘thé real state ol the case. 

“He is, lackily, of position enough to make them 
more likely attend to him ; for as a general fule, if 
they had tointerfere in every case in which two 
[Kvglishmen get into scrapés and shut up in limbo, 
‘they would have enough to do, and even double 
their present staff would not be able to get through 
that daily branch of diplomatic business alone. 

** But the fact is, as 1 was told only last evening 
by a man here, who knows always pretty well what 
is going on, that on all sides they are daily expecting 
an outbreak somewhere, another regular turn-up and 
revolution, but from what quarter, or where the blow 
is to come from exactly, n0 one seems to know, or 
be able to conjecture; that it is, which makes the 
authorities of the present hour so suspicious and 
only toorgady to pounce upon any one Within their 
reach, friend or stranger, with or without any 
apparent reason——— 

“Holloa! by Jove, look there — it’s himself, 
old Zauber, the. Professor—hi! stop, 1 tell yon, 
cocher! .arrétez donc,” and before the gendarme 
could stop him, De Lyons bad flung open the! eoach- 
door, had sprang down over the unfol:ied steps like 
a harlequin, and was on thé pavement nearly over- 
throwing the astonished Professor by the violence 


revovered bimself, and bis mouth was shut again, 





first seized me violently by the throat, aud began 


to ram my head vehemently into the corner of the 
carriage. 

I was so taken aback that I had not even presence 
of mind to hit out at him in return for this most 
unprovoked attack; but I of course expected a 
general row, a struggle, drawn-swords, handcuffs 
and all the rest of it, with the probability of a 
hooting mob of street ruffians to escort us to our 
hotel, and thence to ourprison, instead of going ov 
quietly and unremarked a8 we might have done 

“What a confounded reckless man the fellow is, 
for we shall be sure to come off all the worse for 
this!” I ejaculated in my vexation; but there I was 
wrong altogether. 

No sooner did the ferocious official, who, havin; 
left his hold on me, and clamsily extricating himeclt 
from the coach, was striding after his escaped pri- 
soner, seem to recoguise the person of the professor, 
than his whole demeanonr, as well as that of his 
‘sompavion in arms, who had in the meantime rolled 
himself and his huge beots and his clauking sword 
off the coach-box, instantly and entirely underwent 
a marked change. 

“Halt, Sergeant Soarrari!” oried ‘the professor, 
evidently recognising that officisl and addressing 
him by name, “this gentleman is one of my most 
intimate friends,” 

The sergeant, to my immense astonishment, began 
to apologise, and witha most deferential mamner to 
explain, that though he was bound to carry out his 
duty,and notto allow his prisoner to escape from 
his sight, yet that any person who had the great 
honour of being numbered among the personal 
friends of Monsieur le Docteur, might rely wpon re- 
ceiving every attention and complaisance, tivlo 
with the circumstances, while in custody, which, ne 
now added with a sort of a bow and meaning smile, 
he hoped, and would venture to say, would not pro- 
bably be for long, 

Not being myself on the same terms of intimacy 
with the mysterious Professor—nor indeed, upon the 
whole, having overmuch reason to look back with 


Aany pleasure to our only strange evening spent to— 


gether and its copseyuences—! remained where I 
was in the carriage ; though I was civil enough, and 
made no hesitation about accepting bis proffered 
eas, Se panel eight or ten minutes’ earnest tollc. 

Iuyous brought him up to the.carriage-door, 
grinning and this strange eyes gleaming more 
brightly than ever through ‘his les. 

** Rety uponit,a)l will end well, my dear friends— 
I can see to this mistake being rectified at once; as 
even now I am on the way to the Blysée,” ho said, 
confidentially, as De Lyons and our attendant hav- 
ing 1etaken their places, we were just moving on 
again. 

It was a perfect caution to observe the change in 
the official’s manner towards us—from being surly 
and short in his answers to the few remarks we had 
made to him, tlhe rascal had become quite deferential, 
and seemed anxious toconciliate and impress us with 
his deep interest in our welfare. 

It was no ase our protesting that we had no need 
nor wish for any precaution or concealment in the 
matter. The sergeant onlyehrugged up lis shoul- 
ders, and grinning incredulously, actually winked, 
or came as near that process as the innate self-con- 
sequence of aFrench official.might be supposed to 
allow of. 

For form’s sake merely, he said that he must 
execute his orders, and conduct us to the prison of 
Mazas, but where, he had no doubt, our detention 
would be short, 

We were conveyed in a fresh carriage, woder our 
now most amiable escort, to the new prison of 
Mazas. A: great model place it is, close by the Lyons 
railway termiuus—just beyond the Pinee de Bastille 
—built on a patent plan, something on the principle 
of an overgrown cartwheel. 

I supposed, at the time, that they thonght our 
arrest important enough for the commissary ‘to have 
sent expressly to announce our arrival; at anyrate, 
they were expecting’ us, for, as we passed through 
the wicket ofthe great gate, I heard the porter say : 
“Comment, déja, mais les autres ou sont-ils?’’ At 
which our gendarme, who really seemed to be nota 
bad.sort of fellow at all, seemed most amazingly 
amused, and went off into perfect shouts of laugh- 
ter 

“Tout au contraire, mon ami,’’ he answered, as 
soon as he could find words to explain. “ These 
messieurs will ‘not probably trouble you to entertain 
them for more than an hour or two,’’ and then he 
and two or three of the other officials who were 
gathered round, whispered and wayged their heads 
together, and all seemed equally to enjoy the joke, 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Mrs, BetMont came into the parlour where one 
of her children, a lovely little girl of twelve summers, 
was toying with the shining key of the piano, and 
asked for the governess. 

** Miss Gracie bas not been here for ever so long, 
mamma,” was the reply, and the next moment the 
mother had retired, leaving the child again to her 
amusement, 

‘*She is a mystery,’’ Mrs. Belmont murmured, as 
she went down the broad steps into the garden where 
the moonlight lay like wings of silver. “I do not 
know what to make of her, If the children did not 
love her so devotedly, I would let her depart, for 
the people are noticing her unaccountable actions, 
She seems to carry a secret in her bosom—one 
which I believe she would not divulge to the dearest 
friend on earth. I have tried to look into it, but 
obstacles like iron doors meet my progress and time 
after time I have retired baffled f:0m the field.’’ 

The tall and queenly woman who had thus com- 
muned with herself paused suddenly, for a footstep 
had fallen upon her ears, and she beheld a female 
form bending over a clump of fragrant azaleas. 

Mrs. Belmont started, for it was Grace the gover- 
ness, 

Pale and beautiful looked the fragile girl in the 
mellow moonlight, as she inhaled the fragrance of 
the delicate flowers. 

She did not appear conscious of the presence of 
any one, and the lady of the mansion, whose sense 
of propriety was deep rooted, was about to steal 
away when the governess started back with a flower 
in her hand, 





“TI would that I could pin this blushing flower on 
your breast, Oscar,”” Mrs. Belmont h-ard her murmur 
with much passion. ‘‘I know not where you be to- 
night, but this Ido know, that the law hunts you, 
pernaps in a foreign land. Ah! my heart, if the 
shadow of a dark crime had not fallen over thee, 
thou mightest be in a paradise to-night, Time, they 
say, makes reparation: but he is tardy with me.” 

Mrs. Belmont stood as if rooted to the spot, while 
the words which we have just written, fell from 
Grace Haldon’s lips. 

Yes, there was a secret in the girl’s heart —a 
mystery of crime as her words indicated—and the 
cheeks of the listener grew pale. 

She.had discovered that her children had loved a 
man who had the officers of justice on his track, It 
was not improbable that the girl Grace had been 
connected with the guilty transaction, whatever it 
was. Mrs. Belmont recalled Grace’s nightly wander- 
ings in the garden, and her dejected words. 

But there were times when the fair, pale girl 
seemed to move through the warmest sunshine, for 
her whole soul would go forth in song, wildly, grand 
and matchless. But the latter moods were like the 
visits of angels, few and far between to that 
governess, Her life seemed to exist under the 
blighting ban of a dark cloud. If it had a silver 
lining, mot the fact concealed from the world. 

* Grace!” 


The governess started and the flower dropped from 
her nerveless hand, as she beheld Mrs. Belmont’s 
lips still quivering with her name. 

“TI trust you will pardon me for disturbing your 
reverie,’’ continued the mistress. ‘‘I have been an 
unwilling listener to the words that have just fallen 
from your lips.” 

The girl turned paler than ever, and shrank from 
Mrs. Belmont with a shudder. 

“You possess a secret that is connected with 





—_—_——s 


crime, and with that terrible thing gnawing at your 
very life, you have become the governess of my in- 
nocent children, I have suspected, but until this 
moment I never dreamed that the reality would be 
so terrible. Grace, does not your better nature re- 
prove you for this deception which for six months 
a have practiced in my household? My children 

ave learned to love you, and 1 thank Heaven that 
they are yet too young to understand whom they 
have trusted !”’ 

The eyes of Grace Haldon were fixed upon the 
flower which lay at her feet, while Mrs. Belmont 
talked. She bit her whitened lips, and her slender 
fingers twitched nervously, as if in pain. 

At last, but a long time after the last word, sho 
looked up and encountered the eyes that regarded 

er. 

“Forgive me!’ she said, ‘I shall ever thank 

ou for the shelter which your roof has afforded me, 
will go to night,” 

It was now Mrs. Belmont’s turn to start : 

“To-night? I have not driven you away yet.” 

“No, but I feel that I would inflict an unpardon- 
able wrong by tarrying longer. I wish I could un- 
burden my heart to you, but that cannot be for the 
present. The time may come when you will know 
all, and then you will not believe mo guilty of crime. 
But I cannot ‘ell you to-night.” 

The speaker stepped back as if to depart, but 
Mrs. Belmont’s finger fell upon her arm. 

“ You are going, then ?”” 

“Yes. Iwill take the midnight train, and board 
the steamer in the morning.” 

“Going up the Channel ?” 

“ Yes,’’ 


The twain walked to the house together, and dis- 
appeared beyond the carved portals. Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s husband had been absent from home for 
several days, and Grace rejoiced that she was not 
obliged to encounter him. The children slept side 
by side in the curtained couch, and the tears of the 
governess fell fast upon their cheeks as she bent 
over them to kiss them farewell. 

It was late that night when the Belmont carriage 
deposited Grace Haldon betore the almost deserted 
Gorek, into a chair of which she flung herself with 
a sigh. 

** Dismissed again, and all because I love a hunted 
man!’’ she ejaculated, shutting her lips close. 
“IT do not know when this will end, but it is dark- 
est just before dawn, they say. Let me see; there 
are two men whom I long to meet. One is now 
abroad, the other—I know not where. Dalton 
oom should I meet. you there must be a confes- 
sion.”’ 

The governess ke with much determination, 
She seemed to séethe man of whom she thought, for 
her eyes flashed with vengeance. 

For several long hours she sat in the darkened 
station. The arrival of the train was a relief, and 
it was soon carrying her towards the shores. Day 
was breaking when she reached the wharf of the 
busy city, and she passed directly on board the 
handsome steamship, whose destination was the 
great metropolis of London. 

By-and-bye the clouds rolled down the edge of 
the horizon, and the vessel got out into the Chan- 
nel, through whose waves she skimmed likea bird. 

Grace Haldon felt like a liberated captive, and 
though the pangs of parting with the Belmonts 
were still in her heart, much of the old sadness had 
left her face. 

She remained on deck, gazing abstractedly at the 
far off horizon, against whose disc troops of sails 
were visible, 

Leaning over the steamer’s side, she seemed lost 
in a deep reverie, but not so, for she soon became 
conscious of the presence of some one. 

She rose erect quite suddenly, and turned. 

The next moment she started back with a light 
ejaculation of astonishment, for a man was gazing 
fixedly into her face. 

He was tall, and had dark eyes. His whiskers 
profuse and silken, were a beautiful black, and his 
garments fitted his manly.form to a fault. With 
one arm akimbo, and with the other resting against 
the side of the vessel, he looked straight into the 
palest face that woman ever showed to man, 

The silence that followed Grace’s light cry had 
grown oppressive before it was broken by the man. 

“ Grace Haldon, as true as I live!’ he ejaculated. 
“‘ This is a fortune entirely unlooked for.’ 

And she answered him ; 

“IT did not expect to meet you, Dalton Dial,” 
Grace said ; *‘ but since we have met, I want to talk 
with you.” 

His eyes flashed, and a smile toyed with the lips 
almost hidden by the long moustache. 

“Very well,” he said. “ As we have not met for 
a long time, a talk will no doubt prove interost- 
ing.” 
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A good deal of impudence lurked in his tone, 

“Dalton Dial, you have keld my -happiness in 
your hands,’’ the governess continued, after quite a 
jong pause. “ What we have been toone another 
has nothing to do with our present talk. I can never, 
never become your wife. I hope you do not indulge 
hopes now. You know that I love a man who has 
been forced to fly his native land, because of certain 
words of yours. Now, have you not relented ? ha 
you not clear him before the people, Knowing 
what you do—that I love him, and can never be- 
come your wife—will you not let him come back? 
Tell me the truth: Guilty or not guilty ?” 

“The man’s faint smile suddenly disa, , and 
his lips to utter one word, and that in a tone 
of devilish triumph. 

“Guilty!” 

For a moment Grace Haldon looked resentingly 
into his face, and as she stepped forward and touched 
his arm, she said boldly : 

“Dalton Dial, you have lied !’’ 

He revoiled as if stung by an adder, 


CHAPTER II. 


Yes, as if stung by an adder, Dalton Dial re- 
coiled from the determined woman who confronted 


him. 

“Prove it!” he said, almost fiercely. “I give 
you leave, Grace Haldon, to prove that I have 
lied !’’ 

“I may not be able to do so now, but I know that 
standing before one of the highest courts in the land, 
you have deliberately perjured yoursoul. My whole 
life henceforth shall be bent to the perp of prov- 
ing this, and I tell you boldly that I shall not cease 
my efforts until the stain of crime has been washed 
from his garments.” 

Daiton Dial laughed—not boisterously, but low 
and sarcastic, 

** Yours is a Hurculean task, Grace Haldon. I 
give you leave to turn every stone that may beset 
your path, Nothing but wasted energies will re- 
ward you. Oscar Morgan is as guilty of the heinous 
offence as the guiltiest criminal in the land, Didn’t 
I hear the shot, and did he not admit that I met 
him a minute after the murder, and that not fifty 
steps from the spot where the victim lay? I may 
bea bold, bad man, Grace, but I have not the hardi- 
hood toswear a deliberate falsehood. My greatest 
mistake has been in loving you. I bear him noill- 
will. People will say that I testified unwillingly; 
but the truth must be told. They have whispered 
that I aided in his escape.”’ 

‘They whisper wrongly, then!” the governess 
quickly exclaimed. “I planned the escape, and 
carried it into execution. You need not claim any 
laurels there. “Had I believed him guilty, nota 
hand would I have interposed between him and 
punishment,” 

** You are labouring under a terrible delusion,” 
replied Dalton Dial. ‘‘ Time will prove my words.” 
a a brand you one of the greatest villains in Eng- 

“Exactly, Grace,” he answered, with an obse- 
quious bow ; and the next moment she was turning 


away. 

‘When shall we meet again? Permit me to ask 
if you are going,”’ he said, mischievously. 

oF do not know, but that time is not far dis- 
tant,’ 

“Thanks! I shall be pleased, at any 
learn the result of your investigations. 
success.” 

His last words rang in her ears as she passed into 
the cabin and retired to her stateroom. 

She had encountered one of the men whom she had 
desired to meet. 

He had not changed in the two years that had 
rolled over his head since Grace had met him. His 
eyes could flash the same lurking light that appeared 
on the surface when he testified against Oscar Mors 
gan, who had won Grace Haldon’s heart. 

Grace was not a governess then. 

Hers was a home surrounded with all the enjoy- 
ments that a lavish expenditure of wealth could 
bestow, Her beauty and accomplishments had created 
her one of the reigning belles of acertain aristocratic 
quarter of the metropolis. 

But a blight had fallen unexpectedly upon her, and 
her sudden disappearance from home ds pnd are had 
not ceased to be a topic of conversation in some cir- 
cles, though two years had fled. 

She had the courage to tell her father that she 
believed the young merchant, Oscar guilt- 
less of the crime of nocturnal murder, and he in his 
anger had commanded her to recant, or leave the 
sheltering roof. _ Grace chose the latter, and cne 
night a carriage bore her down the wide avenue; 
and thus the high-born girl entered upon the career 
of a governess. 


time, to 
wish you 


Her father said that she had gone to complete her 
already brilliant education: but there were not a 
few who believed that she had secretly joined her 
lover, who had managed to fly the country. 

Grace did not encounter Dalton Dial during the 
remainder of the voyage to London. While she did 
not shut herself up in ber stateroom, he kept aloof, 
and she took several strolls on the deck without 
meeting her. 

As the steamer approached the quay in the city 
of its destination, Grace saw the man at her very 
side. He held a small valise, and did not appear 
to have noticed her, But their eyes met suddenly 
and Dalton Dial bowed with a smile. 

“You are nearing home, Grace,’’ he said, plea- 
santly. 

“Yo.” 

And the girl’s face grew pale, for she recollected 
that she had not visited home for two years. 

“« T have seen your father frequently since—since 
that night, but he never mentions you.’’ 

Grace wondered if she was “dead ”’ to the old 
man who was left childless, as it were, in the old 
mansion on the avenue. 

**T will see him by-and-bye, if I prove my asser- 
tions,” she said, a ir-mour in her tone, “and some- 
thing tells me that | will succeed.’’ 

Grace fixed her eyes on the face before her, and 
she uttered the last words i and fancied that 
she saw a faint pallor flit across it. 

But the next moment the great boat became 
statio in the water of the dock, and with looks, 
but in silence, the couple landed in the city. 

The governess drew her veil over her face as she 
stepped upon the boards, for she was in the city of 
her birth. 

She soon lost sight of Dalton Dial in the throng 
of noisy people, and entered a cab. It was with a 
powerful effort that the governess could refrain from 
the loved mansion on the terrace; but she steeled 
her tried heart against the temptation, and entered 
aprivate lodging house, 

Three months passed away. 

Mrs. Belmont and the children were wondering 
what had become of Grace Haldon, and the white- 
a man was yearning for the return of his only 
child. 

But Grace hada duty to perform, and until she 
had succeeded, her feet could not cross the old 
threshold. 

It was quite carly one night when the governess 
entered a room on tiptoe and seated herself beside 
a low bed, upon which lay the emaciated form of a 
woman whose beauty had faded before the ravages of 
disease. 

** You have come in time,’”’ the sick one said, 
feebly. “I want to tell all now, and thenI want 
to sign the confession.” 

In a cracked voicethe white-faced being told a 
story of dark deception and wrong which blanched 
Grace Haldon’s cheeks as she wrote it down. The 
woman who had madly loved Dalton Dial was dying. 
She had clung to him through thick and thin, to be 
deserted at last for the very woman who sat at her 
bed-side. 

‘* Now bring a justico in and let him attest the 
paper.”” 

Grace retired, and soon returned with the nearest 
Justice of the Peace, who was startled by the con- 
fession which he was compelled to read, 

Before another day had passed Dalton Dial was 
arrested in one of the fashionable club-houses for 
perjury and murder! He denied the charge with 
much vehemence, but when the confession was 
thrust into his face, and he stood in the presence of 
the repentant one, clinging tenaciously to life, his 
courage failed him and he acknowledged his guilt. 

Grace Haldon’s lifo work was almost finished, and 
the carriage that bore her from her humble lodging- 
house one day, landed her in the arms of the for- 
giving father. 

Bright were the days when Oscar Morgan returned 
from exile, declared innocent by the courts. Daiton 
Dial stood in his place, and the woman who had be- 
trayed him was in the grave. 

Mr. Belmont received a letter from Grace which 
contained an account of her successful work, and 
the reply was cordial invitation to the lovers to 
visit the Belmont home, 

The last cloud disappeared at last, and when Grace 
stood at the altar, which had been erected and fes- 
tooned in her own home, and received the marriage 
kiss from the guiltless exile, she felt she had not 
toiled in vain. 

It was a glorious triamph, and Grace the governess 
was lost in Grace the wife! F. 0. B. 








It is proposed to prevent the rinderpest by inocu- 
| lation in the tail. Oxtail soup will be at a discount, 








SCIENCE. 


—_—_ 


To Ostain THE TRUE MeRIDIAN.—In all of tho 
recent works on surveying, it will be found that 
Alioth, the first star in the handle of the Dipper, is 
designated as being directly opposite thé pole, from 
Poloris, the north star. There was a time when such 
was the case, but now itis far from being correct. 
The first published account of this method which we 
have been able to find,is in a revised edition of 
Abel Flint’s work on surveying, published in 1833, 
which states that this method was communicated to 
the compiler, with permission to publish, by Moses 
Warren, of Lynn, Conn. It appears that this mode 
of reckoning had been in use among surveyors for 
some time previously ; but we have uot been able to 
find by whom or when it originated. In 1800, Alioth 
was opposite Polaris; but a retrograde movement of 
the latter, of about 20 year, has caused Alioth to be, 
at the present time, 25 ahead, and brings Mizar, the 
second star in the handle, within 5 of being opposite 
to the north star; so that, in fifteen years more, 
Mizar will be exactly opposite. Polaris is on the 
meridian 25 after Alioth has passed the perpendicu- 
lar, and 5 before Mizar reaches it. 

Cast Inox Roors.—Iron is more used for archi- 
tectoral purposes in America than elsewhere, but not 
always in such a manner as to render the building 
fireproof. While corrugated iron roofs are an excel- 
lent protection against sparks, they yield too readily 
to any more intense heat. The Germans, who have 
generally employed tiles, and make the buildings 
themselves capable of sustaining sich roofs, and even 
heavier ones, are now introducing cast iron. plates 
for roofs. Those made at the Groeditz Iron Works 
weigh from 35 to 44 ozs, each, and cover a surface 
of 8x10, or about 80 square inches, making. the 
weight 4 to5 lbs. per square foot, or 25 kilogrammes 
per equare meter. A square meter of roofing slate 
weighs 25 to 30 kilogrammes, and of tile 57 to 60 
kilogrammes. ‘The plates have projecting edges so 
they fit very tightly, and are held in place by two 
wire nails beneath the lap. 

PrinTING PHoTocRaPHs on Grass.—Mr. Sicg- 
wart, in the ** Polytechnisches Jourval,”’ directs the 
operator first of ajl to secure an image by means of 
gum, honey, &o., and bichromate of potash, and to 
dust this hygroscopic picture with lead powder. 
The red lead image is then burnt in; and the more 
soluble lead glass thus obtained, is treated with con- 
centrated nitric acid, whereby a dull, white imageis 
produced, which may be viewed ae a transparency. 

AsPHaLT Tires.—At the Bavarian Industrial 
Museum there has recently been exhibited a new 
kind of flooring tiles made from asphalt, in a very 
simple way. ‘The drawing of the intended design is 
firat made on coarse heavy paper. Then it is 
covered with bits of china and glass, so as to form a 
mosaic, Lastly, a border is made to the sheet, and 
liquid asphalt is poured upon it. After the whole has 
been covered, the paper is taken away with cold 
water, and the tile is finished. This flooring ie said 
to be handsome in appearance, and to resist damp 
for an indefinite period of time. 

A New Way or Ovtiinine Tueatre Scengry. 
—In the London theatres, scenic artists are now 
largely availing themselves of photography and the 
magic lantern as aids in the production of mimic re- 
presentations of places where the action of plays is 
supposed tooccur. In historical dramas, such as one 
based on the history of Joan of Arc, for example, the 
artist, instead of drawing on his imagivation for a 
group of medizval houses to represent the market- 
place at Rouen, procores a large photograph of the 
actual locality. This, by means of the oxyhydrogen 
light, he throws upon the canvas, the image being 
suitably enlarged in size. ‘Then he follows the out- 
line, and has an accurate picture. The 
realistio effect of scenery produced in this way ia 
said to be wonderful. 

New Invastigations ON RurHenium.— M. 
Saint Claire Deville has recently noted that hyper- 
ruthenic acid (Ru 04), when heated to about 212 
degs. Fah., explodes violently, disengaging immense 
quantities of ozone, The same occurs if the metallic 
acid is placed in a very hot flame, and the fact is the 
more striking as it is well known that, under ordi- 
Dary conditions, a temperature of from 318 degs. to 
414 degs. is necessary in order that ozone may be 
disengaged. 

A Goov CEMENT FoR Grass.—Orange shellac, 
bruised, four ozs, ; rectified spirits, three ozs. Set 
this solution in a warm place, and shake frequently 
until the shellac is dissolved, This cement will 
stand every contingency but a heat equal to that of 
boiling water. 
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HASTY WORDS. 


Sranr, cutting words they were, twitched ont 
witha spiteful jerk, in a bitter tone; and Harry 
Somers rose from the breakfast table with the air of 
an offended lord. He did not notice the imploring, 
half timid glance cast up at him ; he did not seo the 
tearful eye, or the quivering lip, for he only seized 
his hat, rashed out, shutting the door behind him 
with a furiousslam. The morning grew very dark 
about her, his patient, self-sacrificing wife, as she 
sat there alone—the morning that might have been 
so bright; and all the day long the shadow of that 
cloud hung heavily about her, and the sound of 
those cruel words rang in her ears, filling the hours 
with bitterness. f 

They were hasty words, the offspring of amoment’s 
impulse, for the man who uttered them was not 
really unkind at heart. He loved his wife with an 
ardent devotion, and would have porilled life itself, 
if need be, for her comfort. But, alas! like many 
another, he had suffered the breath of a discontented 
and fault-finding spirit to taint his soul till his 
thoughts and inclinations had grown selfish, and 
even the tones of his voice were harsh and unfeeling. 
Ont in the crowded streets he was drifted, from the 
home-scenes where he had left the blight of his 
withering breath, far from the recollections of those 
bitter words that were written in fiery lines that 
scorched through and through, drying up the foun- 
tains of joy. Poor EllenSomers, 

Oh, earth is filled with the echoes of just such eruel 
words, There is many a life darkened by ‘their 
shadows, many a heart grown sad and sore because 
of their heavy, grinding weight. 

Men utter them carelessly to their wives and sis- 
ters. Alas! that human lips can thoughtlessly frame 
words like these—utter them carelessly, scattering 
the poisonous seed, and leaving it-to spring up and 
bring forth its deadly fruitage. And ‘then, when 
the home air becomes tainted and the home-lights 
darkened, they wonder at the desolation—wonder 
and complain, perhaps. 

Mothers speak sharp, impatient words to their 
children, and marvel, if, by-and-bye, their disposi- 
tions become soured, and their characters distorted. 
Friends utter them to friends, and then in a litile 
while they stand aghast over the ruins of their hopes 
and loves, Yes, men let them fall upon the ears of 
their fellow-men—let them fall quick, and sharp, 
and piercing—and then are astonished that the 
world so often turns its cold shoulder upon them, 
that their presence is not always prized. 

If we sow tares, shall we expect to reap nothing 
but wheat? Domen gather grapes of ‘thorns, or figs 
of thistles? No wonder that the pages of our life- 
books are all blotted and stained. But is it not 
strange that we are so slow to learn in this great 
schoo! of humanity ?—that we keep rushing on and 
on, with our eyes closed to the lessons that are writ- 
ten out all above us? Is it not strange that we 
are too blind to seo the unloveliness and sin of these 
hasty words ? 

The ruins and doesolations which they bring lie 
scattered all along the wayside of our life-paths. 
Sweet joys withered by their hot breath, bright hopes 
blown far away, precious loves dried in their foun- 
tains, fond hearts torn and writhing—such is only 
a part of the price we are paying for the thoughtless- 
ness, for the deadly blows we are dealing with tiese 
rash, unfeeling words, 

One by one, the words we utter fall upon the air, 
making little waves strike our oars and then are 
gone ; but there are those who tell us that they only 
swell out in widening circles, like the rippling waters 
when a pebble strikes their surface, swell on and on, 
but are never lost. Who, then, may know whether, 
some time in the great hereafter, our faculties, 
quickened and. sharpened by immortality, shall not 
= to face with the utterance of our earth- 

ves ? 





A FISH OF SEVEN COLOURS AND THREE 
TATLS. 


A GENTLEMAN hes just returned from Japan, 
bringing with him a beantiful and rare fish, never 
before seen. The peculiar features are several 
colours end three separate and distinct tails, all of 
which the Japanese claim are the result of many 
and successful years of the most careful breeding. A 
number of attempts have been made to introduce 
this fish, but this is the only instance of success. 

A tank, suspended like a compass, to avoid the 
Ship’s motion, was especially constructed, and then, 
notwithstanding the greatest care, attention, and 
constant watching, out of eighty-eight only seven 
survived the journey. The remaining six have 





spawned, resulting in fifty young fry, which exhibit 
all the peculiarities of the originals. It is the gentle- 
man’s intention, as soon as he has a sufficient stock, 
to give some of them to persons who will endeavour 
to raise them. One fish is a magnificent specimen, 
and exhibits all the several beautiful colours in per- 
fection, 





FACETIZ. 


WANTED MORE VARIETY, 


AMERICAN papers are telling a story of a Stratford 
old lady who had never been on the cars béfore, and 
who recently rode by rail to New Haven. On her 
return being asked what she thought ot it, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Why, 'tain’t nothin’ at.all! It’s the most mono- 
tonous thing imaginable! Why, I believe, coming 
back they went through the identical place they did 
when they went down !” 


THROATS. 


A yours being required to trite a composition 
upon some portion ofthe human body, selected that 
which unites the head to the body, and expounded 
as follows: 

“A throat is convenient to have, especially ‘to 
roosters and ministers. The former eats the corn, 
and crows with it ; the latter preaches through his’n, 
and then ties it up, This is pretty much all I can 
think of about necks.” , 


WASN'T COOKED, 


A FATHER took his little boy to a model farm to 
see the wonders of the place. After they had been 
there a short time, the little fellowran crying to his 
father, being at the same time pursued by a big turkey- 
cock, which was trying to get a piece of bread out of 
his hand. “‘ What, my boy,” said tho father, “are you 
afraid of a'turkey? Why, you ate part of one yester- 
day.” “Yes, papa,” responded the little fellow, 
wiping his eyes ; “* but this one isn’t codked !” 


PROVERBS REFUTED. 


“A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two in the Bush.” 
“A BIRDin the hand is worth two 
In the bush "—so the Proverbers say ; 
But, then, what oa earth can you do, 
li the bird. in ‘your hand flies away? 


Or suppose that your bird is an owl, 
Or an eagle, a hawk, ora thrash ?— 
If his beak of your hand'should ran foul, 
You would wish he'd remained jin ‘his 
bush. 


Or suppose you have got your bird home, 
Where cats as a rule do reside P— 
The odds then, I reckon, are some, 
That he’ll comfort a pussy’s inside. 


Or your bird has a talent for song, 
Into which at wrong ‘times he will 
rush ?— 
You'll be apt to use language that’s strong, 
And still more wish he'd stopped in the 
bush. 


So I think that you'll all understand 
How a proverb too far you may push, 
And conclude that a bird in the hand 
Is not always worth ,twoin the bush ! 
—Judy 

CARELEsS.—A man bought a gallon of gin to take 
home, and by the way of a label, wrote his name upon 
a card, which happened to be the seven of clubs, and 
tied it to the handle, A friend coming along, and 
observing the jug, quietly remarked : 

“That's an awful careless way to leave liquor!” 

“Why?” said Tom. 

“ Becausa somebody might come along with the 
eight of clubs and take it.” 

THE BABY. 

Mamma: “What ‘is the baby crying about, 
Maggie ?” 

MAGGIE: 

MAMMA: 
about ?” 

Maacre: “That nasty dog’s been and took and 
ate my sponge-cake.” 
_ Mamma: “Why, I eaw you eating sponge-cake 
just a minute ago.” 

Macor1z: “Oh, that was baby’s.” 


“T don’t know, mamma.” 
“ And what are you looking so indignant 





SOMETHING TO REMEMBER. 


A story is told-of a man who, travelling in the back 
districts, sought shelter from.a “‘northeaster” in the 
cabin of « “native.” He wns welconted tothe ample 
fireside around which were gathered the native with 
his wife and numerousfamily. In vain were the gum 
logs piled upon the hearth, while through open ‘doors 
and windows ‘came the pitiless blast. The stranger 
took in‘the situation at x glance, and soon madeevery 
thing fast. As the genial glow spread through the 
now snug cabin, the circle around the hearth expanted, 
and,.the bewildered but delighted host asked : 

“Say, stranger, how did you do that?” 

“ T simply closed the doors and windows, as we do 
at home ,” was the reply. 

“ Is that iall? Now, old woman,remember that 
next time.” 

A BOY’s ‘LoeTc. 


A LITTLE boy in Leicester was induced to sign. the 
Band ofHope pledge. His father wasa collector, and 
one day a publicar called upon him for tho purpose of 
paying his rates. In the-course of the conversation, 
it.came out that thedittle boy was a. tectotaler, 

“What!” said the publican, witha sneer; “ amere 
boy like that a teetotaler ?” 

“Yes, sir,” isaidthe boy, “ Iam one.” 

“And ‘you -mean ‘to say you have signed the 
pledge ?” 

“'Yes, sir, I‘have, and mean to keep it'too.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the publican. “The idea? 
Why, you are too young to sign the pledge.” 

The little fellow came up to him, and took hold ‘of 
him quietly by the arm and repeated his words, “* You 
say, sir, I am too young to bea teetotaler?” 

“ ¥es, Ido.” . ~ 

“ Well, now, sir, please listen,” said he. .“ I will 
ask yon a question: You are a publican, are you 
not, and sell beer ?” 

“Yes, Iam a publican, and sell beer.” 

“Well, then, suppose Icome'to your house for a 
pint of beer, ‘would you'send me aboat my business 
because I am so “young?” 

“Oh'! no,” said the Boniface ; “ that is quito’a dif- 
ferent ‘thing.” 

“Very well, then,” said the noble little félow, 
with triumph in his face ; “ if I am not too,young to 
fetch the Leer, T:am not too young to give up tho 


bear. i 
The publican was defeated; he did not want to 
argue with that boy aguin. 
A ‘Counter Irrrranr.—A shopman who ‘will 
insist on knowing if you want any other article to-day 
—Punch. 


Tue Puptic HeattuH.—None the worse for the 
Budget. — Punch. 
ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. 


Tue Rev. Sensation Slapper preached at St. Bact 
charines on Sunday bast upon ‘the Frivolities of Fe- 
make Fashion, and during his discourse hit several of 
the ladies very hard. 

Jones, of the Stock Exchange, went into a glove 
shop recently, and purchaseda half-crown pair for 
his Araminta. Before leaving, he gave the lady as- 
sistant two bob and a kick. 

Sergeant Jones, of the Life-Guards, is now walking 
out with a cook, She states that he caught her.eye 
with his boots. 

A benevolent gentleman at Yarmouth, hearing that 
afisherman had -been drowned and his ‘boat lost, im- 
mediately went and gave the widow a smack.—Fan. 

DOWN ON HER. 

Burcusr: *‘ You’ve not been ’avin’so many joints 
this last week or two, ma’am.’’ 

Lavy (who has been dabbling in American beef, 
but does notdare say so): “‘Kr—no—er—we’ve had 
a good deal of game sent us lately by some friends in 
the North, you know.”’ 

BurcuEr: *‘ Indeed, ma’am! Now, what sort of 
game do theysend you in the month ~ oe 
ma’am ?”’ —P 6 

LEAVES OF A DIFFERENT KIND. 

Ir was said that Prince Bismarck had taken leave 
of Power. It turns out that he has only taken leave 
of absense. 

HE THOUGHT ‘HE WAS SAFE. 

Trasctsre Orp Gentteman: “Buy a comb! 
What the devil should I buy a comb for ? You don’t 
see any hair on my head, do you?’’ 

UN Licensep Hawxer: “Lor’ bless yer, sir, ;yor 
don’t want no’air on yer ’ead for a ae 


—Punch. 
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4 SPEAKER TO SOME PURPOSE. 


Tun favourite interlocutory ejaculation of Ahmed 
Vefik Pasha, Speaker of tié Turkish Parliament, it 
seems, is ‘‘Suss.’”’ Now “Suss’’ in German means 
“gweet.”’ In Turkish it means “Shut up!”—which 
is short and not sweet, —Punch, 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


Crosstne Sweeper: “Gi’e usa copper, please.” 

Austere Party: “I never give to beggars in the 
street.” 

Crossinc SwerreR: “Don’t yer? Well, in 
general miern’s a ready money business, but jest let’s 
kmow where yer ‘ang out, and I don’t.mind calling 
for yer subscription, if it’s hony to git another look 
at yer ’appy tace. —Fun, 

WHo ! ‘RAE. 


A DRAMATIC critic considers that so far as the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Fame’’.at the Haymarket is concerned 
‘+¢he game was hardly worth the candle.”’ It could 
barely be expected to turn out a brilliant affair, 
seeing it was the production of a single ru 

—Fnun. 


Tur CHILTERN HuNnpREDS.—The Volunteers on 
Easter Monday. 


Prorgrty Namep. —The -Meatropolitan Cattle 
Market. —Fun. 


AGRICULTURAL LaBovRER.—O’Leary and aot 
—Fan. 


HOW MANY MERE ? 


Tury always excel us in ‘theatrical enterprise in 
Paris. Simultaneously with “ The Two Mothers” 
at the Holborn, the Opera Comique produces ‘‘'‘Cing 
Mars.” ; —Fua. 

ONE RPASON. 


Onr ’cuTE YORKSHIREMAN (to his travelling com- 
panion, sitting opposite); “ Whoy doest na sit wi’ 
thee back to’t traion? LIallus do.” 

T’oTHER OnE: “But I allus sit wi’ my face to’t 
traion.” 

~Fist One: “ Why 2?” 

Torre One ; “ Why ? Because I’m goin’ t’ way 
at traion goes, an’ oi loike t’ sit wi’ ma breons 
right to’t frunt !” —Judy. 

How can you change a shilling into a statesman ? 
—Throw it down a well, and then it will become a 
bob below (Bobby Lowe—ahem !) —Judy, 


Scorpine isthe pepper of matrimony; the ladie 
are pepper-boxes, 


“You are too pointed,” as the muffin said to the 
toasting-fork. 

You cannot preserve happy domestic pairs in 
fxmily jars. 


WA Goose has many quills, but an‘author can make 
a goose of himself with only one quill. 


-SPRIGGINS says that he oncoo ‘prevented a severe 
case of hydrophobia by simply getting on a high 
fence aul waiting ‘there ‘till ‘the dog had gone 
away. 

“ Au, Ponto, old fellow! how’s the lumbago, and 
how's all at ‘home?” 

* Better—thanks, I’m a bachelor just at present— 
wife’s visiting the mother.” 

*t Ah, then you’re a fish out of the water.’’ 

“Precisely: hot water.” 


“fwo young Jerseymen got into the art the 
first thing after their advent upon the Centennial 
Grounds. Looking around with a disappointed air, 
one of them said to his friend : 

**Treckon the show must be about over. TI see 
they've taken out all the things and left nothin’ but 
some picters hangin’.” 


ALITTLE MORE THAN KID AND LESS THAN KIND, 


Master Grorce (miadfal.of the sufferings of a 
younger brother) :“ Oh, mamma, what do you think, 
Jame has been and taken ‘the ‘Kid Reviver’ you 
told her to fetch into the kitchen instead of bringing 
it upstairs for baby.” —Fua, 








A RUSSIAN WINTER, 


Tue storm-king has come again, and with his icy 
chains has barred out the sweet breath of summer, 
and holds his empire over all the beauty, the green, 
and myriads of teeming life that so lately bespoke 
her vernal loveliness. His chariot, the tempest- 
clouds, that join their dark hands, and move aserried 
mess up the steep sky, there loosen their shadowy 
hold and float away in leaden pillows, like van- 
guards of an advancing host ; his steeds, the winds, 
the wild, fierce winds, the stamping of whose silvery 


feet sounds like the rushing of pivions, or the dash- 

ing of tumultuous waves, They howl, avd shriek, 
‘and moan, like angry spirits, and the naked trees 

sway, and toss their bare arms, as if inspired with 
| the unrest of the elements, or the seeming desola- 
' tion of all inanimate nature, 

Yet what season is so fraught with warm, bright 
associations that cluster way back to childhood ? 
There is the broad hearthstone—a very family altar 
of itself—at whose shrine you have knelt, an un- 
broken brotherhood of love; the rosy firelight, 
weaving fantastic shadows within; without the 
earth clothed in a glittering sheet of white, the cold; 
bright stars looking down ‘through a sea of calm. 
There are leigh rides, when you ‘ail tumble pell- 
mell intoa mammoth sleigh, a promiscuous pile of 
robes, great coats and inverted crinoline; the merry 
bells, which the spirited steeds gingle so proudly, and 
your gay laughter and songs as free wild as the 
winter winds. Although years have flown since 
then, and you have grown to man and womanhood, 
yet winter, with his cold finger, will touch the 
hidden memory, and it will all come back to you 
like a sweet dream of the past. 








A WAYFARER. 


All up and down the city street, 

From morn till night, with weary feet, 
Some heart’s compassion to entreat, 
There went a little maiden, 

So hollow-eyed, so poorly clad, 

It seemed as if she never had 

Been anything but dull and sad, 
Hungry, and heavy-laden. 


There was not seen the faintest trace 
Of any smile upon her face, 

Or any touchvof childish grace 
About her form or features; 

But as a flower in darkened room 
Comes never unto perfect bloom, 

So she, a.child of want and gloom, 
Was saddest of His creatures. 


The day wore on; ’twas growing late; 
The unfilled basket, with its weight 

Of sorrow is a load too great 

For her slight frame to carry ; 

And yet the children cry for bread ; 
They cannot work—they must be fed— 
Or die! I must be brave!’’ she said, 
And s0 she chose to tarry. 


At last, a pitying one drew nigh, 
Who caught the echo of her sigh, 
And had not courage to pass by 

The wretched little maiden ; 

But, generous to the herrt’s deep cora, 
He added comforts—more and more— 
Until the basket that she: bore 

With tempting food was laden. 


And then her heart, so strong and light, 
Made song and sunshine iu the night, 

And oh! the world seemed wondrous bright, 
And full of consolation; 

The burden on her heart that lay 

With heavy weight the livelong day, 

A gentle hand had rolled away 

Beyond her contemplation. 


Oh, heavy Ties within the breast 
The heart with poverty opprest, 
“That has no comfort, and no rest: 
Poor, penniless wayfarer! 
But when Love fills each vacant space, 
And Joy bas there its dwelling-piace, 
How strong'the arm ! how swift the pace! 
flow giad the burden-bearer ! 

J. P. 








GEMS. 


A GOLDEN rule for a young lady, is to converse 
always with ‘your female friends as if a gentleman 
were of the party, and with young men as if your 
female companions were present. 

Tuer is no fortune so good but that it may be 
reversed, and none so bad but it may be bettered. 
The sun that rises in clouds may set in splendor, and 
that which rises in splendor may set in gloom. 

INTRIGUE.—There are minds so habituated to in- 
trigue and mystery in themselves, and so prone to 
expect it from others, that they will never accept of 





n plain reason for a plain fact, if it be possible to de- 
vise causes for it-that are obscure, far-fetched, and 
usually not worth the carriage. 

The fountain of content ‘must spring up in tho 
mind, and he who has so little knowledge of human 
nature as to seek happiness by changing anything but 
his own disposition, will waste his life in fruitless 
efforts, and multiply the griefs which he proposes 
to ‘remove. 

Men are more civilised by their pleasures. than 
their occupations. Business dispenses not only with 
ceremony, but often with common civility; and -we 
should become’rnde, repulsive and ungraceful, did 
we not recover in our recrentions the urbanity which 
is lost‘in the bustle of our lives. 








STATISTICS. 


‘Newsparer Sratistics,—From the Newspaper 
Press Directory for 1877 we extract the followiny on 
the present position of the Newspaper Press: 
“Thereare now published in the the United King- 
dom 1,692 newspapers, distributed as follows : —Eng- 
land—London, 320; and Provinces, 991; Wales, 56; 
Scotland, 164; Ireland, 141; and.the Isles, 20. Of 
these there are 103 daily papers published in Bog- 
land, 2 in Wales, 18 in Scotland, 20 im freland, and 
‘2 in the British Isles. On reference'to the edition 
of this useful Directory for 1847 we_find the follow- 
ing interesting facts—viz., that in that year there 
were published in the United Kingdom 557 journals; 
of these 16 were issued daily—viz., 13 in England, 1 
in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland; but in 1877 there are 
now established and circulated 1,692 papers, of which 
no less than 145 are issued daily, showing that the 
Press of the country has very greatly extendal 
during the last thirty years, and especially so im: 
daily papers; the daily issues standing 145 against 
16 in 1847. The magazines now in course of publi- 
cation,including the quarterly reviews, number 808 
of which 275 are of a decidedly religious character 

ting the Church of England, Wesleyans, 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Roman Catholics 
and other Christian communities.”’ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Crean Baitannia Metat.—Rub the article 
with a piece of flannel moistened with sweet oil; 
then apply a little pounded rotten-stone or polishing 
\paste with the finger, till the polish is produced ; 
‘then wash the article with soap and hot water, and 
‘when dry, rnb with ‘soft wash leather, and a ‘little 
\fine whiting. 

A Pretry Ornament.— Daring the cold winter 
months, any plant that looks bright and green adds to 
‘the cheerfulness ofa room, and the simplest and 
cheapest expedients are most poptlar, Take about 
‘twenty wheat-ears with two or three inches of tho 
istraw, tie them together, hang them up in a warm 
place, eep them sprinkled with water, aud when 
‘they commence to sprout, put them ina celery-glass 
with water; the top will soon become a perfect pyra- 
mid of verdure, and will retain its beauty for several 
‘weeks. This simple operation may be successfully 
practised at any time during the winter, and affords 
much satisfaction at little cost. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





‘Tene is at last some riage ol of the long-pro- 


mised saloon boats making their appearance .on 
ithe river between London and Kew. There isan 
“if” in the case, for the reform is dependent ‘ona 
market being found for the boats ‘at present in use. 
If so, itmay be that the true loxuries of river-travel- 
ling will not yet become placed within reach of those 
whom Thackeray, or somebody else, playfully desig- 
nated the “Bowbellians,” which certainly sounds 
better than ‘‘ Cockneys.” 

A Bap 'Trmprr.—A ‘bad temper is a great curse 
to its possessor, and its influence is most deadly 
wherever it is found. It is a kind of martyrdom to 
be.obliged to live with one of a complaining temper. 
To hear a continual round of complaints and mur- 
murings, to have evey pleasant thought scared away 
by this evil spirit, is in truth a sore trial. It is like 
the sting of the scorpion, or a perpetual nettle, de- 
stroying your peace, and rendering life a burden. 

A sTaTvuE of Brunel, the famous engineer, is to be 





placed on the Thames Embankment; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.—Declined with our best thanks. 

Ngp.—Inquire of any chemist, or, better still, to the 
central depot in London. 

A. T.—Apply in the usual course, and we will insert 
your announcement. 

M. S.—The statement of the age could in nowise affect 
the legality of the marriage. 

Frepv.—Consult avy shipping agent, who will at once 
supply the desired information. 

Grores.—We repeat that we make no charge for our 
matrimonial announcements. They appear in due 
course, 

MatLocx.—The question is too delicate. 
chemist. . 

A. B.—It would involve a protracted legal suit. The 
course is to consult a solicitor. 

A. F.—Any chemist would supply you with a depila- 
tory, These, however, are dangerous, 

E. T.—Our seria) tales are usually arranged for ; other- 
wise in quite the ordinary mode of publication. Many 
thanks, however, for yours. 

A. 8.—Pierce them with a finely-pointed needle, and 
take some good tonic. 

G. L.—We cannot understand your question, not, at 
least, in its present state. Your own personal friends 
will be your best, sincerest, and most cumpietely compe- 
tent advisers, since they, and they alone, know with 
necessary accuracy the actual state of affairs. Mean- 
while, do not fret. 

Tom.—Handwriting not bad, but has evident signs of 
carelessness. 

Bos.—Martin Doyle was executed for attempted mur- 
der on August 27, 1862. 

T. 8.—Gentlemen’s visiting cards may be engraved at 
two and ninepence per hundred. 

May.—You will obtain full particulars by applying at 
one of the hospitals. The Ruyal Maternity would per- 
baps best suit your purpose. 

Minnxiz.—Oxalic acid and hot water will remove iron- 
mould, as also will the common sorrel bruised iu a mor- 
tar and rubbed on the spots. 

A. K.—Address your commuuication to the office of this 
journal, 334, Strand. 

A. T.—You omit to state the words on the medal. If 
you will supply them we will at once translate them for 
you. 

C. T.—The anatomical term Thorax denotes the chest, 
or that part of an animal body beginning at the neck- 
bone and ending at the diaphragm, 

K. A.—You will have to await their convenience. 

A. K.—The versification is fair and fluent, but the sen- 
timent bas been rather used up, 

Bos.—You might procure a French copy of the ** Wan- 
dering Jew.” 

Tom.—It is interesting, but in composition it is some- 
what crude. 

May.—Any matrimonial announcement may be sent to 
our office. 

T. K.—There is not a sing!e error in the spelling; all 
is perfectly correct. 

Hettiz.-—It will appear in about a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

M. W.—Many thanks. 

Atrgep and Jox, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young meu, Alfred is nineteen, 
medium height, good-looking. Joe is tweuty-two, tall, 
dark. Respondents must be good-looking, and fond of 
music, 


Consult any 





Atrzep G., a seaman in the Royal Navy, thirty, dark, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with 5 view 
= matrimony, She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 

ome, 

Nancr, seventeen, dark brown hair, brown eyes, tall, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and ninet B dent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, dark 
eyes. 

T. T. and L. E. 8S. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. T. T. is seven- 
teen, dark hair ard eyes. L. E. 8. is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Bespondents must be between eighteen 
and twenty-two. 

Negp, twenty-two, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-seven. Respondents must be ina 
good position. 

H. D. and G. M., two friends, wouldlike to correspond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony. 
H. D. is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, andfondofhome. G, M. is twenty-seven, medium 
height, 

L. L. and Epwarp, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies witha 
view to matrimony. L- L. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, Edward is twenty-two. Both are 
educated. 

Tom and Jacxr, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. Tom is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-lookiug. 
Jacky is tweoty-three, considered good-looking, black 
hair, dark eyes, and of a very loving disposition. They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 





THE PROMISE. 


I remember what you said 

While the stars shone overhead, 
} rosty stars that gleamed above, 
When I saw you last, my love, 


Hand in band I said good-bye; 

Heart to heart you made reply: 
“* Footsteps parting in the snow 
Meet agaiu when roses blow.” 


Roses budded, bloomed, and fied, 
All the summer-flowers are dead ; 
Autumn showered ber rainy tears, 
Hopes have faded into fears, 


Frosty stars are shining now, 

Oncé again, above my brow, 
Summers-streams to ice are chilled, 
And thy promise—untulfilled, 


GUILT AND WOE, 


Sure as the evening's purple bars 
Shut out the light of day, 

Sure as the pale-iaced, silver stars 
Move on their silent way. 


Will Guilt and Woe for ever dwell 
Together, side by side, 

And ail the powers of earth and hell 
The pair may not divide, 


When you with puny hand may hold 
The day-god's golden car, 

When you can purple wings unfold, 
AnG rest on eveuings's star. 


Oh, then, invite the monster in, 
And think that you may rest, 
Then you may think that you can sin, 


Aud Woe not be your guest, BR. 0. 


Maki, eighteen, tall, fond of home and children, dark, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman, 
about twenty-nine. ° 

Liuran and Mary, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, Lilian is 
twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes, Mary istwenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blue eyes. They are both guod-looking. 
Tradesmen preferred. 

C. C. and B. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. b. Cc, 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, B. B.is twenty- 
one, medium height, fair, 

Jxssiz, nineteen, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young map, fond of home and music, 

Dantxt, twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

Jounsy W., Wittlam M.,and Atrrep, three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. Johnny W. is twenty-one, good-looking. 
William M, is twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
and music, Alfred is twenty, dark brown eyes, fond of 
home, 

Jexnie L., twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, aud of a loving dis- 
position. 

Emity B., seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond witha young 
man. Must be about nineteen, abl) “have: ‘Bandsome, 
fond of society, ‘ 





Gores, twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom- 
plished, would like to correspond with a Bs lady, 
with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-two, tho- 
roughly ‘domestica 

Dick, a seaman in the Royal Mary, twenty-three, dar® 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to eorrespond 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. 

Maetay L, and Jura D., two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony. Marian L. is tall, good-looking, blae 
eyes, and fond of music, Julia D. is tall, dark, good- 
looking, brown hair, brown eyes. 

V. V., twenty-two, -looking, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music, and of a loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with a young lady who must bein a 
position, 

L, L. and Tom, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies, L. L. is twenty, good-looking, medium 
- Tom is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 

ark, 

V.E. and L. E., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. V. E.is twenty- 
five, conside handsome, good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, and light blue eyes. L. E. is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. ” 

DawIzL, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, dark, grey 
eyes. He is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes. : 

WILL, thirty-five, good-looking, medium height, blue 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-three. Widow not objected to. Must be 
affectionate, 

W, B. and T. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy; would 
like to comseapens) with two young W. B. is 
twenty-three, black hair, blue eyes, and medium height, 
of a loving disposition. T. B, is twenty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
of — dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, n 


Communications R&CBIVED: 


B. G. is responded to by—Maria L. E., nineteen, good 
looking, dark hair. 

VioLsT by—Walter, a sailor in the Royal Navy, fair, 
tall, carly hair, of a loving disposition. Thinks he is 
she requires, 

Eveanor L, by—B., tall and dark, 

M. M, by—Janie, seventeen, 

A. K. M. by—Nell, eighteen, medium height, thinks 
she is all he requires. 

T. M. by—Betsy, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and children. = 
" ie by—Molly, nineteen, good-looking, fair, medium 

eight. ‘ 

A.ics by—Bobert, fair, medium height. 

Exma by—David, nineteen, light hair, grey eyes, and 
fond of home. , 

Ava S. by—John, in a good position, tall, and of dark 
complexion, 

, — by—S. K., twenty-four, tall, considered good. 
ooking. 

Tom vy—Alice, twenty, dark hair and eyes, fair, andof 
a loving disposition. 

H, P. by—T. D., considered good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and of eloving dis- 

osition. 
” ye by—Clio, twenty, thoroughly domesticated, and 

M. M. by—Julia, twenty-three, fair complexion, good. 
tewpered, 

CuauLes by—Margaret, twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated, 


Att the Back Nomszrs, Parts, and Vo.tumes of the 
**Lonpos RgeapgeR” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or wili be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Bightpence each. 


Tus Lonpon Reapse, Post-tree, Taree-halfpenca 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Oue Shilling aud Eizhtpeace, 

Lirzand Fasuion, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


Evsrrsopr’s Jougyat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threopence 
each. 


e*. Now Ready Vou. XXVII, of Taz Lowpow Reapga 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also, taa [itis and Inpgsxto Vou XXVIL., Price Ox 
Pent: 


NOTICE.—Part 170 (April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
peuce, Post Free, Eightpeace. 


N.B.—CoggesPONDENTs MUST AppRessTusta [trrers 
to tus Gorron or “Tux Lonpos Reaves,” 334, Strand, 
w.c. 


+++ We cannot andertake to return Rojeste! Manue 
scripts. As vhey are sem to us voiuntarii7, aachors 
gnouid retain copies. 





Loudon ; Publishe:i forthe Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A, Suita & Co, : 





